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ABSTRACT , 

This /rej^jort presents a synthesis of studies on the 
present situation and e|he>^ing policies of the Inservice Education 
and Training of /Teachers- (4NSET) Project, developed collaboratively 
by members of iAte Orgahisatiohs for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD). Tlie project achieved a broad dissemination of ' 
natioTial ijract/ices and experience, enabling comparative analyses on 
an^internationai scale. This report , draws upon documents and papers 
.frdm several/oECD member countries: Australia, Canaua, France, / 
Germany, SwLtzerlancJ, Japan, /Netherlands, Sweden, United Kingdom, 
United Stat:es, and Italy. Chapter one provides an introduction/and 
description/ of the INSET Project. The importance and scope b£ /INSET 
is discussed ijn cliapter tw6. Chapter three deals with teachers' 
characteristic/a and INSET heeds. The fourth chapter considers the 
role of the schbol in ins0rvice programs. Chapter five discusses the 
training of INSET trainers. The sixth chapter covers the cost, 
finances^ and r;esources of and for INSET, and evaluation techniques 
and policies for INSET are described in chapter seven. Evidences of 
effective INSET activities aria ;Ci ted- and discussed in chapter eight. 
Main cbnclusibns on the INSET /Project and their implications for 
policy and' research arfe consi^deJCed in the ninth chapter. The tenth 
chapter offers a framewbrkj/^or the develojMnent of new policies. The 
biblibgraphy in the eleventh chapter cites contributors to the report 
by name and t/tle. A chart is presented illustrating the structure 
and dontent of the INSET Project. (JD) 
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The Or^nisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) was set up un- 
der a Convention signed in Paris'on I4th December 19^, which provides that the OECD 
shall promote policies designed: 

— to achieve the highest sustainable economic growth and employment and a nsmg 
standard of livins in Member countries, while maintaining financial stability, and 

■ thus -to contribute to the development of the world economy: 

10 contribute to sourid economic expansion in Member as welj.as non-member 

countries in the process of economic develo^^ment: 

— 10 contribute to tho expansion, of world trade on a multilateral, non-discriminatory 
basis , in accordance with international obligations. 

The Members of OECD are Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland. 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Iceland, !reland,Mtaly, Japan. Lux 
cmbourg, the Netherlands, Flew Zealand, Norway. Portugal, Spain, Sweden. Switzerland, 
Turkey, the United Kihgdom and the United States. 



. The Centre for Educational Research and Innovation wasxreated in June 1968 by the 
Council of tHe Organisation for Economic Co-optration and Development for an ihitial 
period of three years, with the help of grants from the Ford Foundation and the Royal Dutch 
Shell Group of Companies. In May 1971, the Council decided that the Centre should con- 
tinue Us work for a period, of five years as from ist January 1972, In July 1976 it extended 
this mandate for the following five years, 1977-82. ^ 
The main objectives of the Centre are as follow^: 

— to promote and support the development of research activities in Education and un- 
dertake such research activities where appropriate; 

— to promote and support pilot experiments with a view to introducing and testing in- 
novations in the educational -system; ^ ^ \ 
JO promoitiihe development of co-operation between Member countries in the field 

< ^^^^^^T^j^ducatidhal research and innovation. 

The Centre functions within the Organisation for Efonomic Co-operation and 
Development in accordance with the decisions of the Council of the Organisation, under the 
authority of the Secretary-General. It is supervised by a Governing Board composed of one 
national expert Jn its field of competence from each of the countries participating in its. 
programme of work. 
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FACE 



This publication marks the successful termination of 
six-year investigatory project conducted by the Centre 
for Educational Research and Innovation with financial aid" 
from the Unit^ad States' National Institute of , E^duca bion . 

The project began in response to the widely felt need 
for" sound programming of in-service education and training 
to equip veachers with new techniques, methods and atti- 
tudes corrccc^onding with their changing role3 and tasks. 
It concluded with the finding, backed by a wealth of 
specialist studies in many Member countries, that in the' 
near future national educeition systems will have to give 
•priority to in-service training of education personnel for 
a number of reasons, of which these four are the most com- 
pelling: 

- schools must be capable at all times of re- 
sponding in various ways' to the varied needs 
of their pupils and of society; 

- the functions, attitudes and qualifications 

of school personnel will therefore, continue tct 
play a fundamental role in the national life;^ 

- in view of the decreasing recruitment, there is 
still a leed to maintain the internal dynamism 
of the teaching profession; 

- the increasing complexity of the problems that 
confront each individual school and which it 

- must endeavour to solve under conditions of 
optimum freedom of action implies that, more 
than hitherto, training activities* should 
ce^htre on the school and take an Increasingly 
collaborative form, implying that related , 
sclid support structures heed to be set up'by 
the responsible authorities. 

The six year*: of work consisted of two. phases. The 
first achieved a broad dis.?e.mination of national practices 
^nd experience to enable comparative analyses on an inter- 
national scale. This entailed the preparation of a ser-res 
of national monographs covering ten countries .and their ^ 
consideration 'at an international semiaar In Philadelphia 
in 1976 at which innovative practices of INS^T were /re- 
viewed in 'an attempt- to ..pl-ac?;^ 'them with'in a conceptiaa^l -■ 



framework. A synthesis of the re^^ults of the survey of 

country experience and of this se./ninar were published as 

an interim report ( Innovation in /In-service Education and " 

Trainiriq of Teachersl Practice ,and Theory)"! 
— , — J — _ ^ 1 ^ 1 — 

Thi's first phase of informative gathering, ana ly. sis", 
and international assessment er^'abled the identification of 
si/'x subject areas where, in pai^ticular , the results of the 
ir/(ves tiga tion could be tjeneralAy applied or adapted to 
a/:tual national conditions. These v/ere: Th'e Contribution 
q/f Adult Learning Theories an^ Practices to INSET; The 
J^ole of the School; Evaluation; New INSET Materials; 
/The Role of Training Teachers; The Cost and Efficient 
/utilisation of INSET Resources; It is these, that have 
provided the substance of phase two of the INSET programme, 
CERI ' s full range of experimental metl^ods, multinational 
co-operation, co-development activities and specialist 
enquiry being deployed in their pursuit. 'Progress has been 
reviev/ed periodically in seminars and \j^orkshops in various 
c:>f the Member countries concerned. The,, structure and 
range .)f the programme are illustrated in the accompanying 
chart . 

. The:? culmination of this phase, and hence of the proj-7 
ect, v/as an intergovernmental conference held in Paris t)n 
29th Sep'tember-ls t October 1980 with an attendance of over 
'80 - national delegates, observers from bodies\ prof essiori- 
ally concerned and subject specialists. This l^rought ' 
together, the results of all the component activ^ities foe 
review and assessment. The Conference also agreed on a 
number of precepts that together constitute a framework; 
within whigh policies for i^-service education and train- 
ing of teacher^ and- s tra teg ies • f or educa tion^il ' change can 
be real is ticcil ly debated or, indeed, cooceived. Thes($ 
(see Section X) should be of considerable-^ in teres t to I 
riational planning authorities for social matters and edu- 
cation . . / 

The rep-^'-t that follows has been prepared by 
Dr. R. Bolai|n of the* Univers-i by of Bristol, United Kingdom, 
as a synthesis of . -a-l-l 'the studies and ac tivi ty reppr ts 
contributed-tO" the final phase of the project. Its pur- 
pose- i's"^ to bring within a single conspec tus . the results 

'of experiments, lessons learned or unprofitable ajbproaches 
gleaned from, a very wide^eld. Those responsibie for 
policy or fvor practice at national or local levels may 
thus extract from the experience' of colleagues abroad 
ideas and practices that, suitably adapted, can, help to 
improve INSET in their own countries. • .' 



J . R . Ga^vss , 

Director, 
Centre for E,ducational 
Research ancj Innovation 
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I . INTRODUCTtOM 



. This final report is designed to synthesise the out- 
comes of a lengthy and complex project, to consider' these 
in- ^the context of some related research findings and of. 
wider developments in education and, finally, to highlight 
certain policy implications,. In selecting ideas and find- 
in'ts for this synthesis the' wri ter -has naturally drawn 
most largely on the distinguished professional documen- 
tation from many countries with which the project has been 
supplied. rhese studies and. reports (more than thirty in 
number) are, in a sense, "occastional papers" a'nd it is 
not the intention to publish them formally. The au^thor 
trusts, however, that in what follows he -has done -^jpi'^m 
justice - within, of course, the limits set on one^w^Hose 
task is that of synthesis. All the contributors are 
credited by name and title in the Bibliography. 1 

The project itself has been introduced and ou/tlined 
in the foregoing Preface and its scope may be tak^n in 
with a glance at the accompanying chart. As will/be seen, 
Phase 1 was concluded with the publication of an,/lnterim 
Report (11)*. Phas;e 2, with which we are principally 
concerned here, v/as a two-branched undertaking cu Imi- 
nating in an Intergovernmental Conference in 1980. The 
first branch consisted of studies of six priority areas^ 

i) the contribution of adult learning theories 

and practices to INSET (national case-studies)^ 
ii) the role of the school in IN.SET (national 
case-s tudies ) ; 
Lii) the evaluation of INSET (national case-studies): 
iv) new INSET materials; ' . 

' v) role and training of teacher trainers; 
vi) INSET financing and resource's (national case- 
studies ) . 



For the second bra'nch '^f Phase 2 (which was mainly 
funded by the participating countries) a series of co- 
development activities, in the form of na tional ly sponsored 
conferences, seminars and site visits for practitioners 
and researchers were organised. These will continue <jn a 
group and bilateral basis as long as the participants con- 
sider them worthwhile. 

♦Figures between brackets refer to the Bibliography, 
at the end thi^s volume. 
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II. THE IMPORTANCE AND SCOPE OF INSET 



The Interim. Report (11) concluded that there vvere 
three main reasons for the recent growth in commitment of 
'national governments to INSET. First, it was inherently 
important that teachers, of all people,, should continue 
with their personal and professional education; ' second, 
the rapid, extensive and fundamental n a bjxie^^af _presv3n t - 

day change - technological, economic, cultural, sociar7 

political - made it imperative for the education system 
in general and teachers in particular to review and modify 
teaching methods ^and curricula; third, for widely preva- 
lent demographic reasons, the demand for new teachers was 
dropping sharply and the INSET needl\of a stable teaching 
force thereby became especially important. 

The same report (p. 46) showed also that there was 
broad agreement in Member countries that INSET could and 
should make an important -con tribu t ion to the resolution 
of prohlefn-s'^associa ted with several contemporary, major 
tasfe areas in education: 

a) the curricular problems associa ted. wi -.h • the 
extension of compulsory schooling^ especially 
the needs of the' 13-16 age group ; 

b) the needs of special school populations, such ' 
as immigrant groups, multi-ethnic communities 
and disadvantaged rara] communities; . 

c) the needs associated with particular subject's, 
■notably science and mathematics, and student 

group's, notably those with special edu- ^ 
cation^l needs (i.e. variants on the main- 
Sxtreaming problem); 

d) the new demands on teachers caused by the 
radir-)lly changing nature of pchool-communi ty 
relaLwonships , e.g. i . j 

I I 

- relations between education! and working 
life; 

- renewed communi ty ^jiemand^/ f or accoun tabili ty 
related to educational standards and assess- 
ment; ; 

e) the curricular' and organisational consequences 
of declining enrolments; 
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f> the "sbrate.qic need i-o provide adequate '^\^SET 
fv)r tl'iono with internal school manageme. 
respons ibi 1 1 L Lt.'r> . 



. There was, and continues to be, less agreement about 
the precise nature of INSET. In the present report it is 
unclers to ..'•d as those education and training aativities 
engaged in by primary and secondary school teachers and, 
principals, following tneir initial professional certifi- 
cation, a'nd intended, mainly or exc lu s ively to improve thei 
professional knowledge, skills and attitudes in order that 
they can educate children more effectively. This defi- 
nition will not meet with complete agreemeht either within 
)r between Member countries, but it does reflect thee main 
purposes for which the term ha3 acvtually been used in most 
of the project documentation. 

The point can perhaps be made more clearly by analys- 
ing .:i range ..)f rNoET purposes in the context of continuing 
*;^d\jv:*a h i'.>n ah i t:he demands of system and individual needs, 
rho g^^neric t^'rm "continuing education" (or recurrent, 
adult, lifelong education or I 'education permanente ) is 
generally t^l ;ught to embrace two broad components - 
personal educiLlon and vocational training. We may ac- 
cordingly distinguish betv/een five main purposes of con- 
tinuing education for teachers ^ 



1. Improving the job performance skills of the 

whole school staff or of groups of staff (e.g. 

a school-focused INSET programme) . 
P. Improving the job performance skills of an 

individual teacher (e.g. an induction programme 

for a beginning teacher). 

Extending the experience of an individual 
teacher for career development or promotion 
purposes (e.g. a leadership training course/. 

4. Developing the professional knowledge and 
understanding of an individual teacher (e.g. a 
Master's degree in educational studies). 

5. Extending the personal or general education 
of an incJividual (e.g. a Master's degree 
course no t in education or a subject related 
L^; teaching ) . 

A widely recognised problem in all ^organisations is 
that )f r^v )ncillng the potential conflict between meeting 
the r-v.-juiremen ts and goals of the organisational system 
and jf satisfying the needs for self-f ulf ilment of the 
individual member of an organisation. Adapting a diagram 
frrm '*iM/.el;.;_ an^.J '..'.uba (7P), we can relate this problem to 
t.he f Iv'^ f)urp'>r.^'r. ,jf continuing education for teacher.s- 

L n th i s d lag ram Pu rpose 1 is seen as mos t 1 ikely to 
satisfy tU^^ requirements of the system for meeting its 
g -vil:; ukI least likely to meet the needs of individuals 
f or r;*"^ 1 f-f ul f ilm.onb , while the reverse is the case with 
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Diagram 1 SYSTEM AND INDIVIDUAL NEED FACTORS 
AND THE PURPOSES OF CONTINUING EDCjCATION 




Purposes : 

Career 

Oevetopmenl 



Purpose 4 : Purpose 5 
P rof e ss I on« 1 Pe rs om I 
Knowledge Education, 



tMjrpose [).^ it is, of course, recognised that any one 
INSET course may have several purposes but the diagram 
d'.)e3 ' i 1 lus tra te Henderson's point made in "The Concept of 
, Sc'^iool-Focused En-service Education and Training" (81) 
hlt'it a useful, distinction can be made between the main 
and incidental purposes and outcomes of an INSET activity. 

These issues were discussed fn the submission by 
the teachers' representatives to the Intergovernmental 
Conference (119): 

^"Whereas INSET is primarily based, on utilitarian 
'concerns, in particular the adaptation and ex-, 
tension of teaching techniques, a teacher's per- 
mahent education is designed more' to en-courage 
hLn desire for per^spnal achievement and to fulfil 
his personal aspirations. It meets the need for ^ 
each individual person constantly to be renewing 
the basic elements of his personal culture, in a 
changing world where values are changing all the 
time. In fact, the concept of permanent edu- 
cation cannot, be .opposed to that^of in-service 
training; on fehe contrary, permanen t > educa tion 
is one of the essential elements of such 'training, 
the one that concerns the teacher's professional 
life. One cou Id even say that permanen t edu- 
cation, seen in this light, should bring- into 
closer relationship strictly cultural values and 
prof essioj^ial values, .work and leisure; aspects 
of a person's life that the world of today has 
contributed to fragment ahd ev^n to bring into 
opposition." 
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A similar position was adopted in the "James 
Report" (61)° v/hile alternative definitions and some of 
their implications ar6 considered in at least two project 
reports, Marklund and Eklund's on Swedeno(7) and Fox's 
Synthesis Report on Evaluation (30). 

The indications from the reports and case studies 
produced during the project are that personal education 
(Purpose 5) is generally seen as an incidental aim and 
outcome of INSET by both teachers and employers; that / 
• teachers and, particularly, employers and ■ princ ipals ar^ 
keen on Purposes 1 and 2; that certain teacher. > are ke,en 
on INSET for 'career development (Purpose 3); that un,i~ 
versities and professional associations ^support the 
provision of professional knowledge for understanding 
(Purpose .4) and personal education (Purpose 5); and that 
teachers may attend INSET for prof essional knowledge 
.(Purpose 4) partly in the hope that it will help them 
achieve promotion (Purpose 3). 

.Several general concluding points are worth making. 
First, that in practice, INSET is concerned with 
Purposes 1 and 2 in all Member countries, with Purposes 3 
and 4 in many Member countries and with Purpose 5 in . a few 
Member countries. Second, tnat bhe preference of employ- 
ing authorities for Purposes 1 and 2 is most evident when 
they are required to release teachers to attend INSET 
courses. Third, that INSET needs are complex* and. likely 
to be given different priority by the various/ interested 
parties; hence the need for appropriate machinery to- 
negotiate and agree upon fehem. 
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ril. TEACHERS' CHARACTERISTICS AND INSET NEEDS 



At an early stage in the project it was *'jrecognised 
bhat a fresh look at the. characteristics and needs of 
teache-rs as adult learners vj'as needed if their role in 
INSET was to be betber understood, and one o-f the Phase 2 
activities dealt specifically with this theme. 

The French contribution here by Gilles Ferry (14), 
relates teacher needs directly to the wider question of 
adult and continuing education. Since adulthood can be, 
defined ~in terms of age and development .which follows 
childhood and adolescence, Ferry concludes that a psycho- 
logically-oriented theory of adult education is needed. 
However, since aiulthood can also be defined as a status 
'which is dependent upon socio-economic factors, then a 
sociological ly-oriehted theory is also needed. * 

Ferry goes on to argue that, necessary as these 
. p'sy.cholog ical and sociological theories are, the most 
.important feature of effective adult education is the 
opportunity for the "trainees" to participate in decisions 
about cthe design, implementation and evaluation of the 
programme. He also notes that the educational needs of a 
professiohal demand more than the learning of techniques 
and me.thods: continuing education for a profession (or, 
one might add, a semi-profession) embraces its whole 
institutional continuum-, with its own system of standards, 
network of relations, and culture. 

The theme of the- teacher as a working adult is also 
taken up in a British contribution. . Chambers (12) 
stresses the importance of the ways in which, a- teacher 
views and values himself or herself in in-school and 
private situations. Central as work is to most teachers' 
lives, at least fqu-r other focal interests occupy an 
individual's thought and time: the self, family,, leisure 
and community''. In order to illustrate their impact upc < 
INSET, Chambers outlines ^two case studies of hypothetical 
teacner^. The second study. is of a female 24-year-old- 
histox'y honours "graduate from a sheltered religious home^^^ 
■background. She has been plunged into a "down- tovaijj^-^ 
secondary comprehensive school to teach history^and some 
religious education, mainly to third, f oujr^^rl-r'and fifth 
year mixed classes of "hardies". H^ pos t-gradua te/^ 



certificate of education training has' "sprayed" her 
lightly with theoretical concepts from,Piaget, Bruner and. 
Vigotsk/y but that theoretical background , alli-ed to her 
twelve weeks' teaching practice in an openy^rccess sixth- 
form secondary college, of self-selected pupils, has not 
been greatly relevant (or developmental) in enabling her 
to acquire the necessary "coping skills" for the work- she 
now has to face daily. 

Chamber s ^continues that the postulate would lead one 
to -suppose that this teacher* s "vocational-self" constr>rct 
could be: "I am a total and abysmal failure" and tha^ 
this arose from a perceived rejection of everything she 
•had to offer by the pupils, reinforced by the ail-too^ 
apparent attitudes of her' long-suffering colleagues whbsse 
patience was. wearing .thin at their failure to assist her*-... 
in gaining class-control, and compounded still further by 
her spending the greater part pf her.private, out-of- 
school time alone in a two-room^ self-contained flat. 
However, she has recently become engaged an'd, as a result, 
her range of communication skills has extended beyond a 
preoccupation v;ith her own failures. She is noWj- theise- 
fdre, better able to incorporate other people's needs, 
ideas and values - including those, of the pupils' ~ into 
her own "system" and her teaching arb'ility is improvin<g 
slightly as a consequence.' Because she ■ is now less in 
need of rewarding feedback she Is becoming less flexible 
and more au thoritar ian From needing "salvation", ^ 
Chambers suggests that she could now be motivated to attend 
an INSET course by the need for "reorientation" or, even, 
"self-evaluation" if she is, by now, not -too much at risk. 

Writing from an American viewpoint, Corrigan, 
Haberman^and Howey (I3f) argue that INSET has neither been 
regarded as adult education nor used theories of adult 
learning because learning theories have been developed ii^' 
relation to animals and children and because, in any cas^, 
INSET has some impor tan t , distinctive features. They \ 
derive seven theoretical orientations from the literatur^ 
oh adult educatibn. First, psychometric research on \ 
ar^ults has found mainly negative correlations between aqe '\ 
a tests of intelligence , achievement, meniory and 
creativity. On the other 'hand, a second theoretical 
orientation stresses the positive potential of the ageing^ 
process because older people have accumulated more know- 
ledge and experience; however, there are few research 
dat^ to support this approach . Mastery learning theory 
generates propositions about motivation , feedback, 
readiness, etc', which, though sometimes contradictory , 
not Qf equal importance and n-crt equally research-based, 
appear to 'have direct relevance to adult learning. 
Personal developmen t thepry contends that adult- develop- 
ment is a continuation of early (i.e. child) internal 
development and involves a series of stages or phases in 
v;hich different life tasks and therefore needs arise. 
Organisation theory indicates that the situational 
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pressures upon ^ individuals have ho be taken into account, 
and changed, if meaningful learning is to occur. Finally, 
q rou p learning t heqr y stresses the significant influence 
of peer groups on individual learning. 

. The implications of each theoretical orientation are 
then "explored by applying them to INSET. For example, 
the writers suggest that some form of compensatory edu- 
cation would be an appropriate way of responding to older 
students who v/ere thought to require extra help because of 
the ageing-negative process; an approach based on a group 
learning orientation might use work groups and teams as 
the basic learning group. The value of this study probably 
lies mainly in the fact that it provides the first "map" of 
d hitherto unexplored aspect of INSET which should prove 
especially useful for research purposes. 

What of the .value of the American, British and French 
.studies of adult leacoing for INSET programme designers 
and trainers? They undoubtedly act as sensitisers to the 
ifrjf>-)r t.ince :>f the various characteristics of teachers as 
adult learner.^, anc! to new ways of approaching the adult 
learning process. However, as an example, a careful re.ad- 
Ing of the '13 contribution suggests that although the 
seven the^:>re t ical orieii tations are sometimes mutually 
supportive they are not necessarily ' compatible and may 
even be mutually contradictory. Furthermore, in most real- 
life INSET programme settings the students are of differ- 
ent ages, sexes and from different personal and school 
circumstances and so the trainer's problems are compounded. 

However, although the case studies do not offer many 
examples of good, feasible practice based directly upon 
'theories of adult learning, those that are described are 
jf considerable relevance and value to practitioners. For 
instance. Ferry (14) describes the changes that have oc- 
curred over 3 twelve- year period in France in the design 
of a long course for specialist educators. Over this 
time, he says, the f.-ormula has practically been Reversed: 
occupational training, defined- and controlled by the 
Institution, has given way to personal training which the 
trainee designs and implements with the resources put at 
his disposal. Theidea of training educators in accord- 
anoe withi the demands of the institution has changed to 
one of creating conditions in which the educators have an 
' )pf^' >r tun 1 ty to train themselves.' 

Writing from the Uni ted 'Kingdom , Ellidtt (67) sets 
out to answer the question "How do teachers learn?" 
arguing: 

"... that , intelligent practice.- for example, 
knowing how to perform educational activities 
lilce teaching , curr icu'lurr} development , and 
evaluation - cannot directly \spfeing from a 
knowledge of theoretical principles about 
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practice, "since these principles themselves 
derive. from the analysis of practice. /They are 
abstrac tio/is from the practical knowleit^ge 
embodied in- concrete performances;,^ This argu- 
ment has three important implications/. . First, 
practical knowledge cannot be reducea to the 
conisciou^ appliaation of principles ,/ d:nd this 
means the la t ter Vanno t explain ^how/p'^ople learn 
to acquire ^r\d dev^elop their p'ractj/cal skills . 
Secondly , /'genuine Itheoretical statements about 
pract^lce cannot beV unders tood a pniori . One 
does not first undeVstand a theoretical \ 
principle about education and then apply l\t in 
an analysis of prac tice. ^The understanding • 
emerges from . the analysis. Thiifdly, theories 
about concrete praczices, ratheA: than their 
, general i sable features, cannot /be formal theor.ies 
located within an abademic disfcipline. Unlike . 
"t^he latter they are bound to a particular sub- , 
5\tan ti ve con tex t . " j ' ^ -/ • 

Elli'ottXthen goes on td descj^ibe in detail" his attempts to 
apply th\35e ideas to afi advanced course in curriculum 
studl-^s i\or experienced teachers. 

Surveys of teac/ers' INSET needs are more familiar 
anci have\ bfeen carried out in many countries at all system 
levels - .nationaJL^ state , local authority and school. 
These provine^^^f ormation about self-reported needs 'in 
relation, fAfr instance,- to the teaching of particular sub- 
jects and td\ the management of schools. Other surveys 
'and research!' pirojects have focused^on teachers' needs'at 
different calreer s tages . i 

.^.fe>jr^exoimple , a series of research and development 
stydTes haye been carried out i\ito the induction and 
training needs of beginning teachers in England and 
Wales (-55^. These have led to the broad conclusion that 
the ovelrw'helming concern of most probationers is with the 
pr^uetrcali ties of their own teaching' situation and, that 
fractical relevance is the principal yardstick by which 
they, vyill judge an induction programme* 

The project also led to the formulation of a 
rationale which can best be understood within the chron- 
ology of the school year. The probationers' needs are 
said to begin at the time of appointment. Following this, 
orientation to the routines and procedures of the school 
and LEA can take place 'during a pre-service visit or during 
the first days and weeks of the autumn term. The adap- 
tcition period is one in which the probationer is coming 
to, terms 'wi th and reconciling the, frequently conflicting, 
demands of the school, the pupils, his own inclinations 
and the advice given to- him in initial training: in 
short, he is formulating his own teaching style in a 
particular context. Towards the end of the au tUcnn term. 
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most LEAs ask the head to complete a progress assessment 
form so that projDat loners at risk can be identified. From 
about Christmas onwards, the majority of probationers have 
settled in and are ready for more sustained training ac- 
tivities to meet their professional development needs. 
The final assessment form is usually completed towards the 
end of 'the summer term and can be used to stimulate an 
overview both of the past year's experience and of career 
and in-service education and training opportunities during 
the second year and beyond. The six stages were not seen 
as sequential, or developmental; rather they were offered 
as a tentative mapping device for those responsible for 
helping beginning teachers. 

The work of Fuller in the Uni^ted States (71) provides 
an alternative perspective on developmental needs in 
relation to the job. Tfte most recent formulation offers 
a model based upon measures of teachers' stages of concern 

I.. Early phase 0 Concerns about self (nonr- 



L I . niddle phase 1 



III. Late phase 



i . i 



teaching c^oncerns) 

Concern^s ^bou t professional 
expectations and acceptance 
Concerns about one's own ^ 
adequacy: " subject matter Mc 
class control ' ^ 

Concerns about rela tionships'^' 
with pupils 

Concerns 
ing what 
Concerns 
ing what 
Concern s 
( teacher 
pupi 1 change . 



about pupils' learn- 
is taugh t 

about pupils' learn- 
they need 
abou t one ' s own 
s) contributions to 



(^dapted from Fuller by Feiman-Nemser and Ploden)(69) 

P^olicy makers,, teacher educators and teachers' as-^ 
soci^jltions have often concentrated on the career needs of 
teachers. For example, an attempt was made by a national 
committee for INSET in England and Wales to devise an 
INSET heeds framework based upon the likely career pat- 
terns of teachers. The concept of a career profile in- 
cluded the follov/ing key stages: 

-theinduct ion year; 

- a consolidation period of four to six years 
during which teachers would attend short, 
specific courses; 

- a reorientation period, after six to eight 
years experience, which could involve a 
sec:indment for a one term couifse and a change 

in c'areer development; . ' 
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- a period of fur/hher studies, in advanced 
seminars, ho develop specialist expertise; 

- at about mid-career, after about twelve to ' 
fifteen years some teachers would benefit 
from advanced/ studies prog'rammes of one year 
or more' in length, possibly to equip them 
for leadership roles; 

- after mid-career, a minority would need 

* preparation ;for top management roles while 

the majority would need regular opportunities 
for ref reshpient . 

As with the ^xamples cited earlier in this section,, 
it is important to question the status and usefulness, of 
these studies.. Tineir main value is probably as tools for 
deepen ing our unaers t anding but, like all typologies and 
models, they oversimplify in "order to achieve this. Thus, 
although the induction^ year stages provide cin analytic 
tool which has proved "useful during a reseajrch and develop- 
ment phase, no individual probationer's experience is 
likely to fit aeatly into these stages. Similarly, no 
individual teacher is likely to move in' a straightforward 
linear fashion through Fuller's stages of concern which, 
in any case, do not deal with the teacher's concerns about 
herself or her career. It should also be said that, not 
.unexpectedly, the "career profile" has ...3t with consider- 
able opposi tion ■ because it is^ thought to be too pre- 
scriptive; it. has not, therefore, been widely used as a 
basis for identifyin.g requirements. Finally, none of 
these models appears to have influenced . the ways in which 
teachers go about identifying their INSET needs. . 
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IV.. THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 




The school is increasingly being seen in many . Member „ 
countries as a major initiator of and focus for INSET. A 
justification for school-focused li^'SET was given by 
Perry (105) reporting the Stockholr/i Conference: "The case 
has been cogently made that to ensUre true . implemen ta tion ' 
of change ... we must work with teachers in the place and 
in the situation where change is to take place. The case 
is made with equal cogency that the school-building is the. 
context in v/hich all needs at all levels of the system 
ultimately come together." He ^Iso offered a definition. 
"School-focused training is all the strategies employed by 
trainers and teachers in partnership, to direct training 
programmes in such a way as to fneet the identified needs 
of the school, and to raise ttlQ standards of teaching and 
learning in the classroom," ^ 

A major task has, of course , been to clarify the. 
definition and rationale of school-focused INSET. Howey 
in his Synthesis Report (25) has demonstrated that the 
contributions and practical examples in the case studies 
and conference papers provide a good s tar tint) poin t for 
this. , 

In the United Kingdom,j a nationally distributed 
pamphlet (64) suggested several INSET methods of a less 
conventional kind: . \ 

/ ■ _ ' ■ 

1. A home economics teacher spends a day in 
another school to/find out abou t a new child- 
care' course. • / / » 

2. Two deputy head^yin a. very different -primary 
school exchange, lobs for one week to broaden 
their experienqfe^. 

3. A. large comprehensive , school time table^ frees 
'staff for one fieek each year t^ work on 

materials prepar.a tion with the resource 
centre co-ord ina tor . • / ^ 

4. TWO colleague;^ in the same -school system- 
aticaily . obse'r/ve each other teaching over .a 
term and discfiiss their obser\fa tions after 
each session,./ / ' 

5. A group of comprehensive school staff 
developing a ,new in tegra ted^s tud ies curriculurri ^ 
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invites a teachers' centre wa^'rden to co-. 
ordinate a term-long school-based course 
involving outside speakers. 
S. A college of education offers a week^-long • 
course for primary schools ^or four weeks 
in succession. Each of four members of staff 
attend in turn thus having /a sihiilar experi- 
ence. College staff fo'lloW-up by visiting 
• the schools . / 
7. TWO LEA advisers offer a school-based course 
of eight weekly sessions on primary maths. 
They, spend from 3iO to 3.45 working with 
teachers in their classrooms and from 4.0 to 
.5.30 in follow-up workslYop/discussion sessions. 
\ 8. A university award-bearing course for a group 
\ of/ staff from the same school includes a 
\ sv^bstantial school-based component. 
9.\/\' school.^runs a conference on "Going 

domprche'ft'sive" • wh^ch begins on Friday morning, 
xh school time, and ends on Saturday afternpon. 
^bub.side speakers include a chief adviser, a 
/comprehensive head and, a university lecturer. 
/ As aXresul t , several 'working parties run 
j throul^hout the following year." 

vSide-ranging examples ySf school-focused INSET are 
described in the; Au s tral ian/ report (16) and are summarised 
by Hov/ey ( 19) : \ j 

I'... short me^etings, residential conferences for 
/the entire staff, whple-day activities for the. \ 
/staff held at the sehool or other venue, visits 
/from co%sultant;s, interchange with or visits to 
I other schools , 'in tet-action with parents, short 
I conferences (1-3 da^ys), in-depth curriculum 
/.f study of materiaids. developmental workshops 
- (2-5 weeks release), whole- term' release , activities 
• which examine problems of an organisation or 

curricular nature-,, that face the staff of a^ partic- - 
ular school, long-term c lassroom-based ac tion j 
/research with corVsultancy report, teachers' centre 
or education centre activities, an extended 
( de'>Aelopmental ) se'ries, of meetings, and finally 
residential in-service education programmes. 

Secondary schools in several countries have desig- 
nated a senior member of staff as -the equivalent of a 
professional tutor.' In' the United Kingdom, for instance, 
several local education authorities have encouraged 
secondary schools to' develop their own in-service policies 
and programmes and to appoint a professional tutor with 
responsibilities for initial induction and in-service 
training (vide Baker, .1979), although in most schools 
these are split between two or more experienced, staff. 
Thus, in one secondary school, a deputy head co-ordinates 
the professional, development programme and concentrates on 
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that aspect aimed ah experienced , teachers . He is assisted 
by a" less " senior colleague who looks after probationary / 
teachers and student teachers. The school's professional^ 
development committee is chaired by the deputy head, with 
the tutor acting as secretary, and the membership is made 
up of teacher representatives, the LEA^s general advi5>er 
for the school, and the. liaison tutor from a college of 
education. Examples of similar developments include the 
introduction of school-based teacher educators in Houstdn, 
Ur\ited States (108) and the proposals for a specific 
personnel function and in-service plans within Dutch 
secondary schools '.116). ^ 

At its best .^school-focused INSET is one aspect of a 
school's staff development policy and thus an integral 
part of its overall school development policy. The 
British governmental pamphlet already referred to (64) 
recommended s/hools in England and Wales to devise an INSET 
programme focused on the needs of individual teachers, 
functional groups (e.g. departmental teams)- and the whole 
school staff. This -approach underpins the "site" research 
project which has been evaluated by Baker (46) and has in- 
volved 50 schools. 

Fullan (17) describes examples of two scnool-based 
INSET activities in Canada: 

"... in which the staff play a major role in 
def ini'ng ■ specif ic school needs, program 
development requirements and progress, in relation 
to given goals. The distrit:t provides time^ 
money, and other forms of support j.ncluding the 
use of external consultants. The programs, 
however, are directed at single, albeit rjiajor, 
problems.- We do not get a sense of whether . 
ongoing in-service development at the individual, , 
small group and school level- is 'a way of life' 
regarding all in-^service needs of teachers- It 
is also not clear whether the school os an 
o rganisa t ion i s a'' f ocu s f-or change (i.e. the 
development of the role of the principal, 
communication; and decision-making skills of 
staff, etc.). Nonetheless, there is much more . 
emphasis placed on the school qua school as the 
focal point for development of in-service 
programs geared ' toward the particular needs of 
the staff of indi\/idual schools." 

In Denmark, a school-based INSET programme was 
mounted in a primary school by researchers f rohi the Royal 
Danish School of Educational Studies. Olsen (104) reports 
thatfeSithe three-year action-research study aimed "to meet' 
the I'leeds of teachers with regar<j to content in a 
realistic setting where you work with cplleague^ on a team 
and can draw upon expertise and inf orma ti'on • f rom outside 
geared to your needs and^ wishes'' . 
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Jlnen concluded that it hook far more 'time than antici- 
pated to d6?vol^)p fruitful working relationships and for 
the-^ crucial [u\r.k .)f needs definition; that: the researchers 
had t./be prepared t^ > adopt an active consultancy role; and, 
finally, that it was important for the researchers to work 
collaboratively with teachers in'their classrooms. 

Ln Sweden, according to Larsson (95), ^he move towards 
nfh ))l~focused INSEP is the natural consequence of a wider 
trend towards decentralisation of decision-making about 
scbool matters. For example, schools involved in the 
••Local School Development; Planning and Evalua t ion" pro j ec t 
v/ere qiven complete discretion for planning their five 
[NSEl rlays. One school did so using a working party in- 
volving representatives o^^f teachers, non-teaching person- 
nel, students and parents. The preliminary evaluation 
results inrlicate that, although the impefct of these INSET 
•activi':ies upon the internal work of the school has been 
llmlted,^ they have 

. . . (Contributed to a more intense debate ahd 
discussion in educational matters, to a greater 
openness Iti the relations between groups and ^ 
individuals, to better knowledge of the condi- 
tions un:ier which their own school works, to a 
deeper engagement in problems. concerning their 
own sltu'tition, and" to an inWeased consciousness 
of their own responsibi 1 i ty ^or the sdlutioh of 
these problems" - 

/ \ 

Ot'ner examples of school-f ocrfise^ CNSET display 
features ■>f a more centralised or managerial kind. The 
Montgomery c'oun ty " s taf f development programme, for 
example, is a district level scheme which is based'' upon 
specif ic ' performance expectations for each teacherL and 
the Lincoln district uses a variant on management bV ob- 
jectives for its staff appraisal and development I 
scheme (1-9). In Canada, according to .Fullan (17), most 
school districts . . . seem to be primarily concerne^^ 
about the implementation of provincial curriculum 'gijiide- 
llnos within which they interpret and set prioritie$ for 
their own district. There is a tension between accomplish- 
ing district wide. priorities and individual teacher or 
school priorities which sometimes do .not align with .the 
district r^mphasis." | 

The district described by Pullan in one case, study 
has tried t--) pursue district prioritiies while treating 
the as the main target for change "and encoiHraging 

e.a^rlT scho )f''h^y. work out detailed curriculum proce^ijures 
.I'nd I scale of '"^fjSEr needs and priori ties ^ A simLlar 
ar,pr )ach, underlies'S-ome recent proposals in the ;| 
Netherlands (116) and;"-^on a much larger and more gener-- 
ously funded scale, is evident in California (50). 
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A particular study was made of the actual and po^«^Y- 
tial contribution of teachers' centres to school-.f ocused 
INSET. As Hov/ey rightly observes in his Synthesis 
Repont (25) there is considerable diversity not only be- 
tween countries and cultures but within countries in terms 
of those structures and operations which are referred to 
as teacher . centres. He goes on to argue that - 

"While many teacher centres a^e ' school-f ocussed 
in nature, others are not. It is difficult to 
generalise, but the differenaes between some 
teachers' centres and other forms of in-service 
which are specifically school-f ocussed v/ould 
include the following: 

.1. The primary focus in most teacher * cen ters 
quite obviously is on teachers; while many 
school-f ocussad_^ ir, -service endeavors tend to 
attend to the needs of all educational and 
educationally--related personnel irTa schooi 
building. 

2. The focus in many teachers' centers tends to ' 
be more on individual teacher needs and 

. . " . interests, while 'in many school-f ocussed 

endeavors there is at least some attention 

to ..problems which are best attended to by 

the entire faculty or close working groups 

within that faculty. j. 

3. Many teacher centers have ,a district or. - 1" 
regional focus; they attend to the needs of 

1 number of schools. Other forms of school- 
■focussed in-service concentrate ^their energies 
more directly on individual schools. 
■4. There i/s an effort in many teecHer' centers 
to develop better linkages and do-ordination 
betwe^ and among the plethora odf agents and 
ag'en/ies which are to some extent inVolved in 
the continuing ^education of teachers. In 
other forms of schoo.l-f ocussed inVservice a 
variety Qf persons external to the^ school are 
called upon, but the primary goal \s /to attend 
to the needs of the individual scho^/I and* not 
serve as a co-ordinating agency. 

Thus, it seems reasonable td conclude that whattever 
their -;ther undoubted strengths, there is, as ydt, no\ ' 
evidence that teachers' centres arfe any more likely tHan 
other providing agencies to offer sbhool-focused ' INSET . ^ 
Moreover, given the diversity of teachers' centres re- 
ferred to above, it may well be more\ produc tive. to concen-i-J 
trate on identifying effective roles \and strategies for 'i 
school-focused INSET by analysing exdjnples of good prac- 
tice, wherever thase occur, and then disseminating de--. 
scriptions as widely as -possible so that providing agencies 
of all types can adopt aid adapt the.si methods where 
appropriate. 1 



F'or example, external adviser.s or Gonsulhanhs can 
manifestly play am imporhanh part in school-focused INSET. 
I.ng.varBon (16) d(MK:ribes < the work of a small team in 
Victoria, -Aushralia, whc; visit schools to help teachers to 
develop and improve mathematics programmes. In New Zealand, 
each educat;Lon district has a team of ^^dvisers and 
Foifrest ( 18 )■ describes the priorities of one rural schools 
ad/zLser as being: 

1. Visiting newly-appointed principals. 

2. Visiting teachers in response to requests 
for assistance. 

3. Visiting newly-appointed assistants. 

4. Visiting teachers to build on ideas 
initiated \on a previous visit or -at an in- 
service course . 

In the Netherlands (21), one regional centre works 
directly with schools which request help on subject 
teaching. This involves classroom visits and school team 
meetings. The Detroit Center, for Professional Growth and 
Development has a field consultancy service which helps 
primary teachers (23). In England, advisory teachers are 
common and r>>me have particular responsibil ties for 
beginning teachers (100).- Detailed national studies of 
advisory teachers and consultants, particularly in con- 
trast to those advisers with inspectorial .functions woujd 
thus be of value, as previously suggested by Bolam, 
Smith and Canter (56). 

Following these accounts of practical examples, 
perhaps the" simplest way to summarise and clarify the 
nature of school-focused INSET is to compare and contrast 
it with the two commonest alternatives - the long course 
and the short course. To simplify this compar i son the 
examples are drawn from one country - the United Kingdom - 
and summarised in Table 1. Long courses there include 
the in-service B.Ed'«., and Advanced Diploma' in Education 
and the M.E-d. Characteristically, such courses would: 

- lafit up to three years; 

- be located off the school site at a university 
or college- of higher education; 

- be staffed by university or college lecturers 
who would also initiate and design them; 

- be attended by individual teachers from 
rJifferent schools; 

- be aimed at meeting the professional and, to 
some extent, the personal educational needs 
of individual teachers; 

- take place away from the teachers' classrooms 
•jnd schools and thus in an^ of f- the- job or 
course-embedded ccbPtext; 

- concentrate <pn conveying knowledge about 
theory, research and subject disciplines^ 

- us teaching methods like lectures, tutorials 
and discussion groups; 



Table 1 

SCHOOL-FOCUSED INSET COMPARED- WITH LONG AND SHORT COURSES' 





Long Course 


Shorb Course 




Characberisbics • 


e.g. ( In-service ) ; / 
3 . Ed . , Advanced 
Diploma, and M.Ed. 


e.g.' IC weekly sessions 
ab a belchers' cenbre 
on subjec b beaching 


e.g. Day conference 

a H f" /~i 1 1 r\\tt tin Ht^/^iir^ i 

dllU iCJXXUW — up t^I.(JU[J ^ • 

mee bings . ^ 


Aims 


Indiv idur-il professional/ 
personal deyelopmen b 


Individual vocabional 
developmen b 


Group/School (i«e. s^sbem) 
developmen b ^" . . 


Locabion . 


Cenbre (i.e. off-sibe) 


Mainly cenbre 


Mainly school (i.e. on 
s i be ) 


Participan bs* 


Individual bfeachers f iTom 
differenb schools 


Mainly^ individual beachers 
f rorq dif f eren b schools 


Individuals and groups 
mainly from one s^^col 


Conbexb 


Of f-bhe- job/course 
embe'dded 


Of f-bhe- jo"b^/course 
embedded 


Job relabed and somebimes 
on-the-job/ job-embedded * 


Lerug bh 


Up bo 3 years 


Up bo ^1.2 weeks \- 


Usually shorb berm , 


Sbaff Ing 


Cenbre/exlternal ? 


Mainly cen bre/exte'^r^aal > 
i *. - ^'^^ 


:^jf;h©Ji-l\ and exbern^l ' . * \ 


Ini b labor /Se signer 
Xonbenb 


Cenbre- 

Knowledge of bheory , 
research and subject 
discipline 


Centre (usually) 

General , prac bi-caj^^, 
knowledge and ^kiL^^t^t;*- .; 


SchaQl /Group/Teacher 

=i;3^oB^iFDecif ic, problem- \ ■ 
solving, piracbical ' \ , 
knowledge and skills ' " ' v 


■Typical fnebhods 


Lecbure-s, buborials and 
discussion 'grou{5s 


Workshops jf.i 3ims and 
simulabibn^V^'v?^ ' ' 


School visibs, classroom 
■observations and job .; 
robabion 


J Accredi bat ion /Awards 


Yes 


Somebimes^ 


Very rarely ^ ' 


Fol low-up 


Rarely 


Somebimes ^ 


•Usually , . . ;• 


Evaluabion 


Rarely 


Somebimes 


Somebimes . , ' 

v.. ' ■ . 
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- normal lyj result in an academic award or ac- 
c-p^di ha-lion which would of ten be an a'ld ho a 
>dalary increase or promotion; _ _ 

/<^rarely involve any follow-up "conhachs .at tne 
/ end of the course; and 
, I - rarely be evaluated by the providing agency for 
impact upon teaching perf.ormance or school 
change. ^, 

' Examples of short courses in the United Kingdom in- 
clude evening or weekend conferences and courses of, say 
10 weekl^y two-hour sessions on topics like primary 
science, school management and in-school evaluation. 
Characteristically, such courses .would : 

- last for no more than one term of ten weeks; 

• - be located mainly, but not exclusively, off 

the school site at a teachers' centre, college 
: of higher education or university; 

^ - be staffed mainly by staff from this external - 
. centre who would normally initiate and design, 
the course; 

- be attended mainly by individual teachers /from - 
: differefit schools but sometimes by pairs or 

, groups Irom'the same school; 

- be aimed at meeting the vocational development 
needs of individual teachers in the hope that 

' i. t this would improve their work in school; 

* - take place away from the teachers' classrooms 

and schools and thus in an of f-the-job" and 
course-^'embedded context; 

- concentrate on .practical knowledge and skills 
** but at a fairly high ' level of generality; 

- use teaching methods like workshops, simu- 
lations and films as well as lectures and _ . 

. discussion groups; 

- sometimes lead to an accredita tiono which may 
be recognised f-or promotion (but not salary) 

. pjjr poses ; 

■ > - sometimes involve follow-up visits by the ^ 
course staff tfo 'the teachers in theif- school s ; 
sometimes be informally evaluated by the 
, providing agency for impact upon teaching 
performance or school change. 

■ . Examples of school-focused INSET activities include 
staff conferences, and follow-up activities, staff ^ 
..development programme:S and consultancy visits, 
/Characteristically, such activi'ties would: 

- vary considerably in length but rarely extend 
beyond one year; ^ , 

- be mainly school-based but sometimes tak'^ 
«place off-site at another school or a teachers' 
cen tre , e tc . ; - ^ • 
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- be staffed by teachers from the school and by 
exbernaj. advisers and invited contributors or 
consultants; 

bo initiated, — and often desig . ned, by the school 



in the light of school and group policies; 

- be attended by individuals, groups or the whole 
staff from the school and sometimes by out- 
siders ; . ^ 

- be aimed at, the group and whole staff (i.e. 
system) development needs of the school; 

- sometimes but not usually, take place in the 
classroom or some other on-the-jjDb or job- 
embedded context; , • • ^ 
concentrate on practical knowledge and skills 
of a' job-specif ic and problem-solving kind; 

- use experience-based " teaching" methods like 
job' rotation , classroom observation by peers, 
visits to other schools and organisation^ ■ 
development, as well- as lectures, discussions, 
f i^lms , e tc . ; \^ 

- only -rarely lead to ' any kind of award, 
accreditation, salary increase or promotion; 

- normally involve follow-up work as an 
integral of the activity; and . 

- sometime^;;;?^ .informally evaluated by school 
staffjl^^ impact upon teaching performance and 
schQf^ chang.:^. 

^comparative, operational characterioation of 
schooll-f .<D>s4Jsed. INSET should be read alongside the earlier 
one ' quotedNj^c^e^^^^ Perry (105) and the definition in 
.Howey'a ilynti^sis Report (25): 



"In summary ,^^3:©^.:^ 1- focused in-service can be 
defined as thcxse continuing education activities 
'whi'clT~"rocu s "^u ~ tine""' Tn tere s't "'"need s"'^a hd 'p^r oblem s" 

--directly .related to. one Ls. role and responsibilities 
in a specific .school site . These forms of in- 
service focus not only on individual teacher con- 
cerns and needs, but on matters which demand the 
co-ordinated efforts of several ,^ if not all, 
persons ia- a " specif ic school setting. When 
appropriate, both members of the larger school 
community and .the student population should have 
input into decisions about necessary changes in 
the school and their implications for INSET. 
These forms of in-service commonly call for 
changes in the organisational structure and 
programmatic feature of a school. They have impli- 
cations for -basic role as well as specific" 
behavioural changes. These forms of in-service 
should' take place in the form of an articulated 
framework v/hich considers dimensions of the- 

^organisational/sociological; nature of the school 
and the curriculum and instructional patterns 
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within v/hich teachers work. The basic psycho- 
logical qn'owth as well as the professional 
development of the teacher should also be 
considered . " o . 



From the evidence of these definitions and the 
national case studies it seems reasonable to conclude that 
"school-focused" is a term which describes a loose orien- 
tation to INSET, rather than a conceptually rigorous 
strategy for it. Nevertheless, it has helped to establish 
the existence of the in terna tio^ial agreement about the 
urgent need for INSET to be more relevant to teachers' jobs 
and to the pressing needs of schools as organisations. 
Furthermore, it has'helped to clarify the widely-held view 
that the traditional INSET strategy, whereby individual 
•teachers attend courses provided by outside agencies, is 
valuable but too limited and that it should be deliberately 
extended to encourage teachers and school staffs to plan 
their own INSET programmes in the light of their self- 
identified needs. 

Beyond this basic but generally agreed standpoint 
different emphases and several unresolved issues are : ' 
apparent. Th^ conclusions reached in'Howey's Synthesis 
Report that school-focused INSET. occurs infrequently and 
is unlikely to expand rapidly are important an3 prompt the 
questilpn; "Why should this be, given that the method is 
apparently^ so popular with teachers?" Conceptual, econ- 
omic, financial, logistical, professional and organis- 
ational reasons are likely to be relevat^t to varying 
degrees in 'particular countries. Howey argues con • inc ing ly 
that informed and funded support is essential, par^. icu larly 
at local .schpol levels.- Moreover, if it is considered 
important " that higher education institutions should modify 
their approach to encompass school-focused INSET,- then ^ 
their ■>nterna-l\-organisation and incentive structures will 
ti^v^'^o be changed .so that college lecturers see it as 
^worthwhile "to "engage in school-fociised- work as wall ,as- ±n. \ 
moire traditional cOgrses. 

Not unexpectedly ,' the apparently- straightforward 
question, "How cos t-ef f ec tiye^^ls school-focused INSET?" 
is soon revealed as a complex and mul tidimensional one . • 
At Ueast four mairl^ variables have to be specified in 
assessing the cost-effectiveness of any INSET activity: 
ain/s, length, staffing and teacher release and replacement 
re(|uirements. As we shall see, the limited evidence at 
prisent available (which generally does not control for \ 
th^se four variables) indicates that specified forms of 
INSET which would come within Howey* s definition, are 
more cost-effective for certain^ purposes. 

A third set of issues relates to the notion of on- . 
the-job or job-embedded INSET. First, it should ^e said 
sthat a generally acceptable distinction can be drawn 
^6jtween on-thfe-job and on-site INSET. An activity may 
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take place on the school premises (i.e. on-site )/ wi thout 
being on-^the-job. Thus, a management .course for heads of 
deparjiment held in the staff room after school would be 
on-site (or school-based) but not in an on-the-job context. 

the oLncL hdi'id , an ad v I^doi y — Leacl ' ier — observi n g — af=hd^ 

advising a new teacher as she taught her class would be 
on-the-job (or job-embedded) training.- Next, although it . 
is the case that much of what happens throughout the normal, 
day, for instance staff meetings and team* teaching , could 
be said to lead to prof essional ■ developmen t , it is surely 
more helpful to adopt a definition of INSET, such as 
Henderson's (81), ba^sed upon intentionali ty : "... activi- 
ties which are designed, exclusively or primarily, to 
improve and extend the professional capabilities of 
teachers". Thus a staff meeting would only count as job- 
embedded or on-the-job INSEf if that was' its prime purpose. 

However, although these conceptual difficulties can 
be relatively easily overcome, the practical difficulties 
of f^xtending job-embedded INSET are often more intractable. 
For example, the teacher tutors in the United Kingdom in- 
duction schemes were reluctant to enter the classrooms .of 
their probationers in case this diminished the latter' s 
professional status in the eyes of the pupils (55). In < 
any case, the tutors frequently could not find the time to 
engage in classroom-based' INSET and this, too;, is a major 
obstacle to job-embedded work as the Synthesis Report 
indicates ( 25 ) . . ^ - 

A fourth issue arises from the fact tnat, by its very 
nature, school-focused INSET is likely to give priority to 
the needs of the school as a system over those of the ^ 
individual teacher. ; Moreover, this is likely to be 
particularly trueab a time of economic crisis: local 
aXjthorities and schcjol principals are likely to allocate 
scarce resources., especially that of release time, to 
INSET activities which can be justified to their pay- . • 

ma^t^rs as having direct relevance to school needs. In 
consequence,, activities related primarily to the career 
needs '.:>f individual teachers are likely to suffer. 
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V. TRAINING THE TRAINERS 



As Mulford points out in his Synthesis Report (32), 
it is widely acknowl'edged that those who provide INSET 
could benefit from some form O'f trainingi For example, a 
particular study was rnade of the training needs of teacher 
tutor's with responsibilities for providing school-based 
INSET for beginning .teachers during pilot schemes in' 
England and Wales. Whereas, at the outset of the "pro j ect , 
^ there v/ere uncer tain^ties about both the need for and con- 
tent of tutor training, by the ' end the case for training 
teacher tutors was made most forcibly; 71 per cent of all 
respondents agreed that tutors needed some form of train-- 
ing. Tutors themselves were most convi-nced of this, 
especially- those from secondary schools (94 per- cent) 
However, only 53 per cent of tutors considered the train- 
ing the^ had received had been adequate: 87 per cent said 
that- the LEA should also produce written guidelines for 
tutors and 59 per cent thought that on-going and pot 
simply preparatory training was necessary (55).. 

Perhaps., the first task within any country is to reach 
some agreement about who the INSET trainers are. Three 
distinctions are worth making at the outset: between, 
those who are based inside and, those who are based outside 
schools; between those for whom INSET is their primary or 
exclusive job and tho^e for Whom it is' a secondary or 
1 n cd'd'e n e aT par t " of t h e ir job ; arrd~"]Te^tween'-irhTJB-e"^-hisr-a-re— 
seen by teachers as employer representatives ( e.g . 
x»*^^pec tor s ) and those who are hot. 

Within schools,, it is rare for s'omeone to have INSET 
as their principal job but in large secondary schools 

~"trrer-.e is an increasing tendency for a senior staff member 
(e.g. a'" deputy principal) to have staff development as a 
major, j ob compoTr&rvt^. This is true in the United Kingdom 
(45) and has been ' stroHg-ly-. recommended in the 
Netherlands (46). In Texas , the 'role of school-based 
teacher educatoX^s has^^een the subject of research and 
according ' to Howey (85) the following roles have been 
icjentified: "resourqe specialists, design and develop- 
ment specialists, supervisors of prospective teachers, 
team leaders, teacher training design and development and 

•other specialised supervisory positions." 
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This list' serves to illustrate the point that within 
schooir a number of people have varying degrees "of re- 
sponsibility Cor staff development and INSET. ' Principals 
and department heads fall, into this category but so, too, 
do newer types of role like the Japanese school-based 
resear ch r-n-r^rrii n;^ Hnr f S ) and the English pri mary teachers' 
y/ho act as internal advisory or resource personnel to 
tiheir colleagues for a specialist subject area like 
sc'lencpe . ' ... 

^\^Mulford (32) reaches the following conclusion: 

*'With outside expertise comiing under increasing 
criticism and the swing bo school focused/based 
IN5BT becoming more pronounced, the, role, of , 
Insiders to the school ( headmas ter • and teachers) 
. in the>^ training of ;nSET trainers h^s become ■ 
importatjt. However, the role of the headmas ter 
... ' in this ^training poses .a dilemma - op^^ the one 
. hand there is inounti'ng research evidetNice indi- 
cating the key role played by the headNjiaster in 
■ effective change, on the other hand, th.ere is 
evidehce that headmasters (and dis trict \consul t- > 
antG and supervisor^) are not rated high'iy by 
^ ' • teachers as IM.SET instructors. The resolution 

of this dilemma appears to lie in the sugg^estion 
that although the headmaster is vital for 
facilitating tNSET, 'the actual training should 
be carried out by teachers. 

!jnf ortunately , the evidence and suggestions 
that teachers be given .^the pr^-eminent voice in 
LIlSEr should not be coast^ued tVTat they also 
desire to be, or are currently compe tem t . as , 
tiJSEr trainers. Only a small proportion of^ 
teachers would like to teach in-service courses^ . 
. and when they do they tend both to instruct, rather 
than stimulate or encourage and hav^ problems of 
" legitimacy and expertise in the eyes of their 
'•' ' peers - particularly those who are closest. 

Research implies -.that people in sChoois need to " 
learn and re-learn ways of working together, and 
of sharing power ,and decision-making.'* 

Encouragingly, new ways that can work effectively 
viith peers have -been reported. Batten (47) says Lhat an 
element that emerges strongly f rom,^ considera t ion of the 
variety of in-service activities encompassed by this 
report is the importance of peer-group influence. The 
vjodd of the informed teacher, or paren t , or a 4fiyrFyrS-fe-ra tor 
is /likely to b^ heeded and acted upon by the peer ^group 
more readily yhan information received from any othkr 
sdurce. He adds that the opportunity to observe oth^-r 
tfl?achers in afction, through school visits or teacher ^ \ 
eKchange, has been found 'by teachers to be a useful in-\ 
Wervice activitv and could be included by" more developmeat . 
Committees in their policy-making and planning. Other 
Examples include the use of peer group, panels (97): 
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They act as a soun'ding board for one anoTrre-eJ--^ 
self-analysis of needs, and for. ideas and 

^ plan.s for ' improvement. 

They assist each other in analysing teaching 
and curriculum, often by systematic obser^ving 

in each other's clas.srooms - using low 

i n f e r e nee measures j" ~ 
- Fhey give one another low inference feedback 

on behaviour observed or work analysed, and 
-They verify 'for the record' , if a record of 
competence development is needed, the member's 
attaining of an Objective in his/her improve- 
ment plan." . ^ ' 

The term "low inference"*' is used to describe observation 
judgements and feedback based upon a pre-agreed set of 
relatively objective categories. "High inference" 
ju.dgements are seen as couri ter-productive . 

Outside schools, an equally varie'd number of person-. 
ne\ .act as INSET trainers. Often they a-re employed by 
t'he local or national authority. For example, in a study 
of fourteen -.Eng lish local, authorities by Bolam, Smith and . 
Canter (56), particular attention was given to the 
training needs of local authority advisers and inspectors, 
most of whom spend a great deal of their time providing 
IWSET. Les^ than 15 per cfent^ of those questioned had 
received any specific training yet almost 70 per cent 
.recommended that advisers should receive specific train- 
ing. Partly to overcome the difficulties caused by the 
inspectorial aspects of such roles, many national, state 
and local systems have in tr^odu.ced ^some form of advisory 
teacher v^hcse rrt^ain job is INSET especially for primary 
schools. For" example, in the United States, Rauh (107) 
describes the v/ork of instructional associates and 
Howey (85) summarises work on the ""advisory teachers' role; 
Groenhagen (2.1) outlines the ways in which members of the 
gui-dance- service provided - by the. .'Dutch local and., reg ion.al . 
education centres visit and help teachers in schools; 
M c'M ah on " CTO Ul' d^e s c r iBes'" tTie"'iTr^Tict i on role .of ad-viso^ry—— — 
teachers in England; i^^varson (16) describes the work 
of a '(maths ^Jvisory) -tl^-am in Australia; and Forrest (18) 
provides a very useful cast-study of an adviser to rural 
primary schools in New Zealand. 

Three general observat j.ons are worth making about 
the advioory teacher role: first, it appears to be an 
effective way of providing a formal framework within 
which experienced specialist teachers can help colleagues; 
second, it seems to work best in primary schools;, third, 
teachers appear to respond well to. the role, from which ^ 
one may conclude that the*" role is a potent one which is 
worthy of more . widespread adoption. . 

Another major group of INSET trainers are in the 
institutions of higher education - colleges, polytechnics 
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and universities . Mulford (32) concludes . that the p]/ace 
of outsiders to the syst,em', particularly thosef from 
higher education, seems limited in the eyes off teachers. 
They complain, he says, that personnel from.h/lgher edu- 
cation institutions are poorly prepared to h0ip, lack 
credibility, lack mutual understanding and are too /remote 
^n.4= ;..t j3eo r g-t4-G^l — pua-g-t-i-ouXa-r 1 y v/hen — sch-©a-!U=-baT^/^_ac t x v i t i ^ s 
are pceTerTB-dnr — 

\ 

' There is undoubtedly considerable\Torfe'~-an^-^ 
in this conclusion but it does require \ome quali/tication < 
First, there is reason to. believe that teachers' /opinionsy 
of col lege s taf f are frequently based on stereotypes .and/; 
moreover ,' that , when teachers, and college staff /actually 
work together on INSET activit^-es, these stereoj/ypes c^n 
be e^^crded and that much more favourable opinions resu/t 
(46 and 100), Second, there is ample evidence /that 
particularly as a result of the drop in/ initial teacher 
training numbers, college staffs are reviewing/ their roles 
and adopting a much more .outward-lookipg and school- 
oriented stance ( 46 ,n 47, 65), Third, ,in several countries 
universities and colleges play little part in' INSET and it 
is at least^arguable that this is an under-u^ilisation of 
valuable professional resources. 

A second important consideration for Member countries 
is to askVwhat INSET trainers actually do, /and might 
reasonably be expected to do. Relatively few systematic 
or comprehensive surveys have b'een reporten though there 
are several exceptions. For example, in t/he United 
States, Kats (92) studied the role and funotions of 
advisers; in the United Kingdom , ^ Bolam , /Smith and 
Canter (56) reported on a study of local /adviser s and 
inspectoi^s with particular reference to AnSET and inno- 
vation while the function's and training /needs of profes- 
sional tutors have also been studied by/Bolam, Baker and 
McMahon (55); in the Netherlands the noles of internal 
support officials or change agents have been surveyed (116) 
The research on school-based teacher enucators (SBTE) in 
the. United States is. one of the most i/nteresting of tjnese 
studies because the extremely Thorough review and analysis 
led to a list of competencies with di/rect implications for 
training ne^ds (84) 

"The resulting set of 20 compet^ency specifi- 
cations assumed that an SBTE wpuld* be able to 
perform, as a teacher, the specified com- 
petencies as we 11 as f^&ci 1 i tate their per- 
formance, by others. SBTEs: 



assist teachers to develob interpersonal 
skills and effective communication with 
students, colleagues and/school constitu-^ 
encies ; / 

assist teachers to gather a^nd u'tTl ize 
relevant data about^oWJ^ 
community envjirpnments ] 



classroom , and 



6. 



assist heachers ho undet^stand and work 
effectively with different socio-economic/ 
ethnic/cultural groups; 

assist teachers to translate, knowledge of 

current educational, research and development 

into instructional practices; 

assist teachers to develop a personal 

teaching style consistent with their own 

philosophy; 

assist teachers to develop their Understanding 
of basic concepts and theories of the subjects 
they teach ; ' ' 
_assis t teachers to understand and use tech- 
n i q ues^"^ETiTj — XTts-fe^y=«aexi±>s_de^ig ned to -diagnose 



academic and social g^ ^ elopfftef^ 



• a. 

9 . 

'10. 
11 . 

12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 
18 . 




19. 
20 . 



s tuden t/^ 
needs ; 

assist/ teachers to design, develop, and 
maintain environments that facilitate learning; 
assist teachers to develop instructional goals 
and objectives; 

assi-^st teachers to develop and/or adapt 
ins t-iruc t ional programs and materials; 
assist teachers to" select and utilize 
various strategies and models of teaching, 
for example J concept development, • inductive 
procedures, non-directive teaching; 
assist teachers to design and implement 
personalised learning pljans; 

assise teachers to develop effective leader- 
ship ski 1 Is ; 

assist teachers to understand and use 
effective techniques of classroom management'; 
assist teachers to evaluate instructional 
ef f edtiveness by col lecting ,. analyzing and 
interpreting data on teacher- and student 
behavior; 

assl.s't teachers to develop , implemen f,^_ax 
assess continuing indi vidu^al •profj^.s-sd'bnal 
growth plans; _ 

plan arrd' conduct inCliv-icIual conference's with 
teachers; — - 

recoqnjL&e^£he existence of personal p'roblems 

affect a teacher' s instructional 
effectiveness and initiate appropriate referral 
process; 

demonstrate effective planning, organisation, 
and managemen t sk i 1 1 s ; 

facilitate research studies on teaching and 
learning . 



A third major consideration for Member countries i 
to review the range of available INSET methods, and to / 
assess their relevance and effectiveness. Not unexpec 
ly.the reports and case studies include accounts of an' 
e'xtremely varied range of techniques including clinical 
supervision, organisation development, micro- teach iny, 
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classroom analysis, simulations, competency-based metnods 
an.d distance- teaching . Thus, quite apart from the sub- 
stantive subject-mat ter^ ( e .g . mathematics teaching) which 
the trainer may be trying to communicate, there are numer- 
ous methods and techniques with, which, iJeally, they would 
be familiar. An early plea was made for cin analytic ^nd . 
critical typology of INSET mechods (11), but the diffi- 
culties of producing one are considerable. A preliminary 
attempt ^distinguishes between multi-media productions, 
restricted media presentations, media emphasising written 
presentation, single small-scale aids and small-scale 
training systems and media (.31) . 

However , even a typology at this level of generality 
is difficult to apply to the numerous approaches described 
in the case studies. Three of thfe eigh'teen ' cases summar- 
ised by Mulford (32) illustrate this poin^t: first, the 
school-based project in Denmark in which university 
lecturers worked in a consultancy style with a group of 
teachers from a school who themselves decided the pro- 
gramme of study (104); second, the IT/INSET project in - 
the United Kingdom in which teams consisting of two- ex- 
perienced teachers, one college lecjiu-if^r and five initial 
training student teachers Woj^k-'ifogether in a school to 
promote self^-evalua ti-ern and professional development for 
all three groups ( Henderson ^et al , 79)-; and third, the 
Swedish School Leader Education Project in which the 
training was -based 'on interaction between leaders and on 
activities which included some periods of self-obser- 
v^!ttiQn ( 66 )' . 

Two further indications of the difficulties of 
devising a satisfactory typology are worthy of attention, 
first is the tendency for' any discussion of INSET methods 
and materials to be dominated by considerations related 
to distance-learning and hardware-based techniques like ^ 
micro- teaching . Important as these are, their utility is 
limited. The vast majority of IN3ET activities are- far 
more likely to be characte_.rised by face-to-face inter- 
actions between trainer and^ teacher nnd hence it is help 
with the methodology or pedagogy of these inteijactions 
which will be of most value to the INSET train^r^ Second, 
we may note the continuing debate about the cotncept of 
consultancy. For instance. in considering the impli- ' . 
cations of consultancy for INSET several exper/ienced / 
practitioners and researchers in. the United KiJngdom have 
expressed doubts about .the relevcihce and helpfulness of , 
typologies based pn a "pure" non-directive momel of 
consultancy (78). Eraut (6^) writes a^ follojjs: 

"I am adopting a- very broad-^d-efTni I 
consultant and abandoning .the impli 
tion in my earlier writings that a 
necessarily non-directive This avoids problems 
of exclusion by definition and leaves me free to 
examine a wide range of possible consultancy roles. 



'A- 

.tion of 
.icit assump- 
consul tan t is 




My definition, therefore, is that a consultant is 
any .external agent from within the educational 
system who involves himself in discussing the 
educational problems of a class, department or 
school with a view to improving the quality of 
teaching and learning. I mean to axcl^ude lay 
people from this definition unless, they are 
effectively co-professional - some journalists 
and authors might belong in this category.'; 

In this definition the potential '^consultancy" con- 
tributions of a whole range of professionals (e.g. inspec- 
tors) can be re-examined - 'an important resource factor - 
but the pure concept of consultancy has to be modified 
with direct implications for, amongst other' methods , 
clinical supervision and organisation development. 

A fourth major consideration is for Member countries 
to ask what kind of training should be established for 
CNSET- trainers . In his review of eighteen case studies , 
Mulford (32) points out that training occurs in a wide 
variety of settings: for example, in Portugal a centre 
has bean established to define the training needs and has 
run experimental seminars on group dynamics and pedagogi- 
cal evaluation, v/hile in France integrated centres for 
training adult trainers have been set up. He concludes 
that most of the material here tended to emphasi§.e the 
general factors that training should take into cGinsider- 
ation rather than specific methodologies. Thesp general 
factors v/ere synthesised into eight points: the need to 
be aware of schools as organisations, the nature 6f 
teachers and tf^aching^ the school* s context, the trainer 
input dilemma anc^ andragogy (adult learning theory )\and 
emphasis on participatory approaches, experien,tial 
learning and educational adminis tra-tor traininig. 

Given the wide variety of settings, role/fe, functions^ 
and methods which have been outlined in this/sec tion , the 
most important single consideration is that /training 
courses ror INSET trainers (just ^-^s for teafchers) should 
be as context-specific as possib-L^. It follows that, if 
materials and training packages a/re to be/produced either 
nationally or internationally, iH is essential that they 
should be capable of "Adaptation to local /and individual 
circumstances and that ways of facilitating such adap- 
tation should be built in from the outset. 
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'^'^cosTS, fina/ces and resources 



''The study oJ^ 
area in whic^ 



One oA the mdst important yet intractably problematic 
aspects of i:NSET is that of obtainin(5 reliable information 
about costsA As Kaplan (38) says in his Synthesis Report: 
costs of INSET activities is perhaps the 
results are farthest from expectations. One 
hopes for a multitude of hard facts and figures and for at 
least' a few iydi/spu table generalisations. Instead, one 
finds that reiayively few things can be said objectively 
on this subjeclt/ -for the reasons mentioned in the intro- 
^djjction;^ lack! /and dispersion of data and non-comparability 
of programs. Udded . to this is the^fact that INSET is 
often an ongoi^fig activity erf -teaoners and administrators 



carr-i.ed on co 



currently with o thar 1 act ivi ties , so that its 



This is t 



costs c^r.e of^eh. not clearly separated out." 



and decentralised 
even in a central- 



|"ue-p£Nboth centralisN^d 
systems. Accondinq/ tb Henricson (p' 

ised system 1-ikp tn^ Swedish one, 'it\ls, for many reasons, 
not possible to\ reach an exact overall caTpulation of- the 
cost of INSET. \l/n some cases where the total costs can 
be determined itMis not possible to allocate ^the expendi- 
ture to specific types of costs. 

In England and Wales, a 1978 governVien t| survey (63) 
encountered similar problems; "... Ic ca IV ault+rorities had 
not been able to keep their records in a hom\ which 
enabled them to answer all the questions pri^cisely and 
replies to some of the questions were | es t ima tes . ^ Further, 
some questions rais.^'d dif f icl\jl ties of defLnition and 
measurement of cost^ and co/ui^,£d\not be answered on a 
uniform basis as be/tween authority and au/thority. These 
difficulties were cj'pparen 1 1 par'tj^cu lar Ly in regard to the 
involvement in- induction and invservice /training of 




ryices where in some 



members of local am thori ty \ad'yisory st 
instances their costs had tb^e imp)ati 

Thp fact that this was the\ f irs 1 1 sfuch survey in 
England and Wales exemplifies a 'disti,inct trend in Member 
countries, many of which 'ar^ seeMng tp clarify the major 
, cost components of INSET. hlowever,' tjne general impression 
gained from the caise studies is that /Anly limited progress 
has. been made, as a comparison withV/Oie categories used 
for costing higher educatiotji reveals /| Thus, a study at 



the tjniversihy of Sussex (105) dishinguLshes betv/een 
capital and recurrent costs and between social and intern- 
al opportunity costs but 'such distinctions do not figure • 
explicitly in the British document just quoted, nor in 
most of the case studies. 

An Australian study is a notable exception, but 
althoujgh' Cameron* (34) gives the capital costs for certain 
aspects of IN3ET (e.g. for education centres), he deals 
malpdy with recurrent cpsts. Moreover, all the studies 
haVe- difficulty in differentiating between the proportions 
of recurrent costs which should be allocated to TNSET and 
bo, cay_j ^u^^^^^^^"^' ^^^^^opmen t or school inspection. 
A solution al3T7p-te4--Jji_the document was to impute 
the CMSET prbpbr tioriof~~'acrvt-SB-if^-^ — sai^aries but the precise 
criteria used and their validity are uncTeaT^-r- ^ 

The reasons for these costing problems arise mainl^y 
from the lack of a Clear INSET structure, from the> sheer 
rari'je of institutions- and agencies which provide INSEl', 
I: rum tho diversity of their programmes and activities, 
each with their Qwn often unclear goals and purposes, 
and from the different patterns ^of teacher participation. ^ 
tn most Member countries, the INSET system, unlike the 
initial training system, is in a state of flux and develop 
raen t and the responsibilities for financing it are unclear 
Hence firm definitions and distinctions are simply not 
possible at this stage. . 

It should, however, be possible to make som^ funda- 
mental conceptual disLinctions that have practical value. 
One such distinction is that between costs questions 
(e.g. How much does course- X cOst?) and finance questions 
(e.g. Who pays these, cos ts? ) . A second distinction is 
that between accounting and planning costs. As Westoby 
says in his Management in Education Course at the Open 
University (117): 

"Puttrng it very broadly therefore 'accounting' 
costs are the outcome of retrospective or 
historical allocations of resources which have 
already been used (or at least irreversibly 
allocated) to particular goals and activities, 
whereas 'planning' costing is concerned 
principally with those resources which are the 
r^ial subject of choice since they have not yet 
been (finally) committed (and could therefore 
in principle be avoided or transferred to some 
other purpose) . Frequently o^ course some 
c<:)Sts derived for 'accounting' purpose^ ^ire ' 
used as estimates- of costs for 'planning' 
purposes." 

A third distinction is. that between the costs of provision 
or supply (e.g. How much does it cost to provide course X 
and of take-up or demand (e.g. How much does it cost to 
attend and participate in course X ?). 
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These distinchi^ -^^^ generate four basic qilieshion^; 



- What did; , the provision and take-up of "Y" cost? 
-'Who paid for the provision and take-up of »'Y"? 

- What should the provision and t=ikc-up of "Y" cost? 

- Who should pay fer th$' provision ana take-up of "V? 

In these examples, "Y" could be an INSET- activity, course, 
progjramme or agency/institution. In principle, it ought ' 
to be possible to identify the ma^or cost components to 
answer the accounting costs questions foV INSET within and 
between Member countries, although the relevant data *will 
not always be available. The answers to the financing and 
planning qu'festions will probably be much more culture- 
bound but here, too, the broad categories should be identi- 
fiable. .. « 

Cameron (34) for Aus.t_ralia^^^distinguishes ^between ' 
four major types of rec'urr'eii^^co^ts for short courses and 
v/)rk shops: assembly costs, including those of accom- 
m-jdation and travel; replacement costs, to cover the 
r.alaries of substitutes for par tic ipa ting teachers ; 
a^^ifTviairs t: r^i'tion costs, which cover the salaries of general 
-idminis tra ti ve aod clerical staff and of general office ^ 
supplies and postage; and organisation costs , which cover" 
lecturers* fees, materials ^rnd'^equipmen t 'for specific 
c;)urses. He estimates the average distribution of these 
. c :^ s t s a s : ^ 

A5S€?mbly .20 - 25 per cent 

Replacement 60 - 65 per 'cent J 

Administration " 10-12 per cent 

' -'rganis'-^ t ion 8 - 12 per cent ■ 



p amount 



rn thii: example^. -the costs of provision and take-" 
to 13-24 per cent and 80-90 per cent respectively 

Bradley (33) outlines -the costs of a five-day. resi- 
dential course in., the United Kingdom and, collapsing his 
< :a tecjories into ones similar to Cameron's, the following > 
approximate percehtages emerge: . 

Assembly ' 20 . ' 

Replacement 73 
A' Iminis tration ? 
' r 3 a n i s a t i n n 7 

a 

'\g far as one can tell, administrative costs -do not appear 
explicitly in the British list. It is also uncles^r whether 
'Cameron':'. "Assembly" category includes the travel costs of 
the lecturers (i.e. the providers). These were inc!:luded 
in "'organisation" category for the United Kingdom in order 
to preserve the distinction between provision and take-up; 
on this basis, one can say that the provision costs were 
7 per cent v/hile take-up costs *were 93 per cent. • 
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The detailed accuracy of these examples is less im- 
portant at this stage than the broader issuejs whi-ch they 
raise. For, if meaningful" comparisons of accounting costs 
^OT" 'INSET ar^to'^te '7ifTH=d^e''-^- th iri-^^arrd''^^ 

least -three conditions must be met. First, the categories 

d"Tnu'Slr"b^-dHf-rn-e"d" -and--argTre-ed-r — 'Secpnd-,— the rela- 
tive merits of different types of unit costs, should be ex- 
plored and appropriate ones agreed: some of the studies . 
use costs per teacher, some use costs per full-time teacher 
the American- report (35) suggests costs per training hour, 
and another possit^ility is costs per teacher hour. Third, 
the costs must be prese^^ted in percentages as well as 
currency figures. Only when these and similar conditions 
are met' will it be possible to make informed judgements 
.about the relative costs of each component, and of the 
costs of different types of INSET. At present, and cer- 
tainly in the Australian and British examples, quoted 
above, teachers' replacement salaries appear to be the 
costliest item by far';- but as long as capital costs are 
excluded from the calculations the full s'ignif icance of 
this High recurrent cost' must remain obscure. Similarly, 
only when these items have been clarified will it be 
possible to assess the feasibility and desirability, of 
"TnTrdducing the concept of opportunity costs intp the 
calculations. . ^. . 

(Japlan in his Synthesis Report (38) offers the fol- 
lowing generalisxit ions about patterns of financing INSEt 
in individual countries: 

"Three of the ■ f ive countries studied handle edu-^ 
cation in general and INSET in particular in a 
basically decentralised fashipn. In these 
countries, central government financing is aimed 
more at nev; and innovative program3; in some 
cases, this financing is^-growing in importance. 
These funds have often been helpful in starting 
or. main taining teacher^- cen ters . Central govern- 
ments also support INSET indirectly through more 
general grants to local educational or government 
authorities and through financial support to 
colleges and universities. Yet it is local 
authorities which are the main" f inancers of INSET. \ 
They pay -most replacement costs and provide most - 
administrative and some specialist ■ personriel for 
local courses. Colleges ■ and universities are 
the' third biggest source of funds ia these 
countries. Teachers as individuals also contrib- 
\ute large amounts of time to. INSET, although 
this is hard to total up. Other, f inancers\3f 
INSET Include teachers' ynions and subject -^^ 
aji^ociations ; ether government units, private 
businesses and foundations."- 

The financial and planning questions - Who pays \and 
who ought to pay? - raise wider issues which have to 



considered from various vievypoints . For, as Pickford (106) 
fjernanstrahes , ^ hhe decisions that precede and follow costing 
exercises are crucic/lly influenced by the viewpoint adop- 
■^feed* -It is j--thera^re, of considerable practical import- 
ance to review lU^'^T costs from various 'perspectives , 
although -this is 'by no means easy as is evident from the 
reports, several of which predominantly reflect a national 
perspec tive . ' , 

In considerin^\b^cher time as a major cost item, for 
example, it is obviously vital to look at it f rom -the 
teachers', as well as from the employers', standpoint, 
teacher time is a major. INSET resource '"and teachers' per- 
sjpectives on this and other costs should help our- under- ■ ' 
scanding of their motivation towards INSET and of whether 
Of<f*'not particular incentives are likely to be , ef f ec ti ve . 
At one extreme, the fact that a teacher has to pay her. 
own fees and travel expenses to attend a course in her own! 
time could act as a pov/erful disincentive; at the other 
oxfcreme, the fact, that a teacher's employer would pay all 
C'jurr,o fees and travel expenses for a course held in 
scti^)fjl time could act as' a powerful incentive. In several 
riountrles it is undoubtedly the case that more teachers 
attend, rNSE;L\' in their own time than in their . employer ' s 
tinrie/ For/example, in the- United Kingdom more' than half \. 
the teachers undertaking training had been doing .so 'as y 
part of their overall professional responsibi li Ify and 
with')ut absence" from normal classroom activities (63). 
In Denmark it v/as difficult to assess the total extent of 
this' act Lvity, but it '.was "surprisingly large" (35). • 

Yet, since teacher time appears to be the biggest 
single recurrent cost of INSET, it is surely important to 
establish more precisely how much time teachers contrib- 
ute themselves. This is necessary- nationally and also at 
school level. According to Baker (45) in the- United 
Kingdom: 

"The most significant cost for schools is the 
teacher time required for involvement in IN3ET. 
.Time away from normal- ^teaching duties is regarded" 
as potentially disruptiA>e to" the school system 
itself and as a potential loss for the classes 
normally taken ^by the teacher. Substitution has 
to be arranged, possibly on days when several 
r,taff are absent for other reasons, and if 
internal cover is required it may be seen as en ^ 
'irritant' by colleagues who have^ to lose their 
non- teafching periods. Such factors, coupled • 
with doubts among a proportion of the teaching 
■ force about the value of INSET ^ soon act as 
checks upon increasing the level of INSET activ- 
ities as has been evident in one or two -project 
schools. Yet school records to show the extent 
and distribution of absence among staff, the 
reasons fpr it and the classes affectqd by it. 
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are not' commonly kept in detail or, if liept, 
are often not in a form allowing easy retrieval 
of the data to answer- these questions. 



Baker analysed the daily substitution lists 'in an English 
secondary school over a one-year period and found that 
only 1 per cent of' timetabled periods were lost for INSET 
reasons compared with 2.7 per cent for staff illness. 
Furthermore, 79 per cent of the INSET undertaken did not 
require replacement; teachers. These figures highlight 
several issues, not least the need for schools to work out 
methods of costing their INSET activities. 

Whether or not teachers are 'released for INSET also 
,Kias important implications for the use of providing 
agency resources. Traditionally, the undergraduate and 
graduate education courses provided by colleges and uni- • 
Versities depend upon an identifiable group of students 
attending for a required period, mainly full-time, during 
'the day. Part-time courses, of ten pose major financing 
problems. Again, taking the United Kingdom as an 
example: 

"Part of* the problem arises because in allocating 
Its funds, the University Grants Gommi t.tee does 
' not at present take fu.l 1 account, of work. that. 

• univer'si ties ' do w\th part-time students. • ' * 

Increasing the number of students on part-time 
courses 'does. not necessarily mean . that additional 
grant is received. Indeed, given that total num- 
bers of home-based students are fixed, any substi- 
tution of full-timers by part-timers threatens a 
loss of income. 

Even more seriously, the fees that universities 
charge for ^public service' part-time courses 
are such that the total 'unit of resource* 
(grant plus fees) for part-time students is only 
a fraction of that for full-timers. A teacher 
doing a full-time post-graduate MA "course ^at a 
university next year will pay a fee of £1,105. 
Each university fixes its own part-time fees, but 
in some places a par t- timer could take the same 
course over two years for as little as £150 a 
year. In some public sector colleges which hav^ 
advanced " qualifications validated by universities 
the tuition fee for the same course is only £5 
each year ."( 114) 

The possibilities for colleges to operate more 
flexibly, say in a school-focused mode, are also con-'' 
strained by financial and costing procedures; as an 
American writer argues "( 65 ) : 

"The work measurement unit used for funding 
college programs is typically the' student credit 
hour or full-time equivalent s tuden t ( FTE ) . The 
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FTE usually is based upon classroom contact hours 
for bn-campus instruction. This practice assumes 
that formal instruction in a college classroom in 



a ecu rs"e~ To r mac i s t h'e ~"w ay "T o"r: s c u a en tfs" " "t b " re"a r'n ' 
and for professors to teach tourses offered off- 
campus through offices of. f i61d service or exten- 
sion bommonly are taught as apn overload, providing 
the faculty member with extra income. Although • 
some 'states have adopted 'continuing education 
un'its^ (CEUs) as a basis for calculating off- 
campus load or productivity, these, too, concep- 
tualize the professor's work as the teaching of 
formal college-type courses-," 

At local authority or employer level it is especially 
necessary to distinguish between the various types of 
INSET for which teachers are actually released. Three 
types were distinguished earlier: ^long courses leading to 
an academic av/ard, short courses of a practical nature and 
school-focused activities. It was also argued that, in a 
period of economic recession, employing au thori ties • wou Id 
cut back on teacher release for longer: courses first but 
that, v/ithin that category, they would give preference to 
practicfilly oriented courses, which they thought would ' 
bring direct and immediate g-ains to schools. 

At national and local levels the issue of teacher 
"release is bound to be a crucial one. Teachers' associ- 
ations regard it as the litmus test for judging how 
serious governments actually are about their commitment 
to INSET. The Swedish teachers' unions, for example,^ 
claim that all INSET activities shoul^d take, place in 
schopl time (37>^. In the United Kingdom, the "James 
Report" recommended a national figure of 3 per cent re- 
lease for longer courses, excluding release for shorter 
courses, but teacher associations now regard this prin- 
ciple as having been seriously eroded by the apparent re- 
interpretation of the 3 per cent figure to include release 
for shorter courses. 

At a time of severe financial cu tback s i t is in- 
evitable that release for INSET should be curtailed but, 
alongside this economic fact of life, the central import- 
ance of release as a professional issue remains potent. 
As the quotation from the Swedish report impl ies , funda- 
mental questions about the nature of a teacher's condi- 
tions of service are raised by the release issue. 
Associated with it is the question of who should pay, in 
•>^erms of course fees as w,ell as time, for the two prin- 
c'l^al types of INSET: thq,t which is intended mainly for 
individual professional development and that which is in- 
tended mainly for school or system development. 

<3 

In tl^e United Kingdom Taylor (114) argues that the 
relevant costs need to be apportioned on a rational basis, 
which balances individual and social benefits, motivates 
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institutions to provide courses of the kind needed to 
bring about Improvements in\ teaching, and encourages indi- 
viduals to take advantage oi\ this , provision . 

However, the difficulties of achieving such an appor- 
tionment are likely to be considerable, as the '/\Jnerican 
report (35) demonstrates: ''In one locality a university 
course may be- considered a legitimate INSET. expense, paid 
tor by a school district, while in another there may be 
legislation barring use of INSET funds for college 
courses." 

It is within this context of some uncertainty about 
INSET costs, and sometimes heated -discur^sions about who 
should pay, that various possibilities for making more ef- 
fective use of INSET resources are being explored. Three 
examplesJJJjj^'{rC'S^ point. First, at school level a 

ni.iiu4^Tr"''6?c3evelopmen t's are notable. Several ecu n~t rie s now 
finance a speciHed ^ number of INSET d^ys for whole staffs. 
In Sweden five §Uch days have been set aside as study days 
since 1962, In 'Oenmark every school and its staf,f has 
four whole days 'per' year, where they can plan their own 
arrangement of INSET and there is" money to pay external 
experts for their con t^ribu tions . 

In Australia, the- Schools Gommis-sion • s INSET Programme 
provides funds, disbursed, through Regional INSET Committees 
'Which are available to school staffs wishing to run their 
own INSET programmes (16). Jn the Netherlands, the Dui.ch 
Catholic Schools Council has' proposed a differentiated 
system of financing for external support to schools which 
would include an element for I[^^SET over which the school 
would have control (116). Devices like these for stimu-, 
lating INSET at school level ought to be the subject of 
separate 3tudy. ' ^ ' 

Second, although a number of methods have been tried 
to stimulate and facilitate the effective use of providing 
agency resources, these have not been v/ithout problems. 
In the United Kingdom, two-ninths of staff time i'n 
colleges of education was designated for INSET purposes 
partly with the aim of involving th-em in school-focused 
work but, for the reasons elaborated in an American con- 
text by Drummond (65), most colleges have used their 
staffing allocation for conventional courses. \rhe ways 
in v/hich the roles of potential providing agenc'les are 
defined, both by their jnembers and by ou tsiders , \can be 
important. For example, in the Netherlands, the irispector- 
ate, the universities and the initial training institu- 
tions have not played a. central role in INSET but th'eir 
potential contribution is currently under review (93) ^ 

Third , . a variety of approaches is .being adopted to \, 
improve arrangements for consu 1 ta t ion , col laborat ign and 
participation in TNSET planning, implementation and evalu-\ 
ation.' School-focused INSET is central to many of these 
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apf/roaches, especially, where the emphasis i$ upon teacher- 
defined needs and programmes. Similarly, the teachers;,;:-^^' 
centre movement, especially in the United States, reflects 

a conce rn to- q-i-ve---Lea ich'er- s-tg.i5e =arfe e-i^--<5^n^:-i^(^^ 

grammes. The project's Interim Report '(11) identified 
five' main- governance task areas: ' ■ ) 

a) Release awnd financing of teachers to undertake 
INSET. 

■ b) Content and methods Of INSET programmes and 
activities. 

c) Validation of INSET awards. 

d) Accreditation and certification related to 
INSET awards. ' . ' 

e) Co-ordination of INSET provision. 

Although the information available about recent develop- 
-jneniis_J.s„_ap_ajrs_e the impre ss ion, from the Reports i? that 
progress has been made on b) to eT~buF~Ehat: aecis't'orr~H-bQu L 
release and finance largely remain "the prerogative of 
employing authorities. One development is apparent ^ 
however , ""especially in the United States and Australia 
where there is evidence of increasing involvement of 
parent and community groups both in decisions about INSET 
and in the activities themselves (89), (34). 

Finally, in this context, the Synthesis Report (38) 
highlights an important paradox. Is it^ possible (w.ri.tes ; 
Kapian.) for the central govei^nmant to dnitlate, to fund,... 
to encourage INSET, without creating • great resentment by 
appearing to control and to redbce local powers at a time 
when many are asking for more local powers? Should we 
view any change as necessarily bringing resistance? If 
INSET becomes' involved in an I win-you lose political 
power struggle between central and local government, this 
resistance is inevitable, and collaboration very diffi- 
cult. Yet there are perhaps other ways of approaching 
the question. This international study has revealed the 
paradoxical- necessity for central government funding and 
encouragement of INSET with as little central government 
control as possible. Those' engaged in dialogue between 
central and local governments on INSET planning might 
want to take this point of view into account. A further 
step in the dialogue (he concludes) might be to aSk : Is 
it possible to create national INSET structures which 
explicitly recognise this paradox? 



"VII. EVALUATION; -TECHNIQUE^ AND POLICIES 



With the growth in commitment to INS£t has come a 
series of questions about evaluation which usually stem 
from pne or both of two concerns. First, there is la con- 
.cern that IfJSET should , offer value f or . money whicbi we may 
call the concern for programme accountability. Second, 
th ere is -a Gefbee-rf^te—ifFvp-jfov-a^-the quality- of INSEf, which 
we may call the concern for programme improvemen If . Both 
concerns^ have direct implications for the purposes, nature 
and mebhodology of evaluation. 

Quite understandably, the principal and fundamental 
coVrcern of those who have to provide the resources for 
IN^ET is whether it brings value for money. In the 
United Kingdqm, for instance, local authority advisers 
ne^d ,to. be 'able, to convince local 'politicians that it' . is 
worth spending money 'on INSET rathet.. than, pn reducing the 
size of \classes or on some other social ■ service like 
housing,. Ideally, they would like "h,ard" information 
about the effects of a particular INSET programme on 
teacher performance and, even better, on pupil or student 
performance. In practice it has not proved easy to pro- . 
vide this type of product or outcomes information. Most 
evaluations have asked teachers to make- a follow-up 
'judgement, either immediately at the end of a course or 
perhaps a month afterwards, about the impact of j2he 
course. When these self-reports have been checked in- 
dependently, however, their reliabili*ty is. &\)own to be 
questionable. For example, Henderson (80) found little 
evidence to support the self-reported change.^ in teachers' 
behaviour following a distance-teaching coiJrse on readings 
improvement. 

It is technically possible to obtain convincing 
"product'' data about effectiveness if some form of com- 
petency measurement approach Ls adopted. Writing from an 
American perspective, Borich (26) outlines three evalu- 
ation models based upon a definition of competency which 
is tied to a validated and" confirmed "relationship be- 
tween a teaching behaviour and a pupil ou tcgme" .^jLxperrt^^ 
ence in Europe indicates that it. is rarelvf^a^siTfiTe to 
use such sophisticated instruments ajn^sl-^^^valua t^ designs 
because they are expensive^^^^^^^e^ftfse' the. course being 
evaluated is usual Ivj^js^ib^^^^'^m^ to ■ a behavioural apprbach. 
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and because programme improvement tl^ta is bo'hh easier ho 
■^Z ° - obtain by other methods and is more Xighly valued. 

™=~=™^^XKeTrssueT^^'^^ 

stu::1y (28)." For example, it refers to a shift towards 
' what .could be called a participatory INSET evaluation 
model. This, change <tis qualitative in nature and can be 
seen as a reflection of a general trend discernible in a 
great many fields'. Characteristic features of the model 
are, among other things: 

- the broadening of the field of evaluation so 
.. that product evaluation is just one of the 

components ; ' 

- INSET and INSET evaluation as an integrated 
p/irt of the total school development 
programme; 

- evaluation programmes as decentralised, group- 
focused and field-centred' activities; 

- HiSET evaluation as an information service to 
the participants about the characteristics of 
the school's whole developmen t programme and 

\ thus a basis for participatory planning and 
y dec in ion -making. 

' Skiand goes on to argue, with respec,t to data coliec- . 
tion methods, that. ' ' • • 

■ ' "If you know - and have been able to -control 
relevant background and situation \/ariables 
(frames, processes e tc . ) the products of a 
training period provide an excellent basis for 
evaluation - you heed no more. You have a kind 
/ of one-dimensional evaluation situation ( sum- ^ 

matixe and product-centred). On the other hanpl , 
if you are uncertain which variables ar6? the 
relevant one? (which variables you have been 
able to hold constant), the mere study of results 
becom^^s" somewhat pointless. In this case you alss) 
need information that makes it possible to esti-- 
cpate the congruence between aims and the , didactic- 
"al model and" between the didactical model and 
the actual behaviour. You get a multi-dimensional 
evaluation situation (formative and process- 
centred ) . " ' 

Essentially then, the argumen t turns upon the im- ^ 
portance attached, on the one hand, to obtaining formative 
process evaluati' n information about, the ways in which a . 
programme v/as- implemented^ to inform decisions about pro- 
gramme improvement and, on' the-other, tro obtaining sum- - 
mative,, product information about the effectiveness and . 
outcomes of a programme to inform decisions about whether 
or not to continue with it. 
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E^roce.;s daha\and "soft" product- data (e.g. follow-up 
evaluation) aro technically easy to obtain, a'^e relatively 
• • cheap and satisfy V-iome "profess ionals" but few " poli- 
" ' t i c Tan s ^v-- 1 t-p^^ r d"' ' " ^ r o d ut: t da Ta '''af e 'TectWTcmTr^^ 

to" obt^in, are more expensive and are more likely to satis- 
fy the "politicians" but threaten the "professionals". 
• 'Borich (26) is therefore right bo stress that "the. 'best' 
evalJation methodology is dictated by context and dependent 
upon resources at hand, time and commitment of those con- 
ducting the study, requirements and policies- shaping the 
evaluation, and, of course, the objectives of the training, 
institution.". It is, incidentally , worth noting that 
. neither these issues nor the technical problems of evalu- 
atlrv.j RiSEr are particularly unusual: they have already 
. .' been confronted in the evaluation of curriculum develop- 
ment and social action programmes - vide Stake (111)" and 
/ Jenkins (37) and have given rise to similar debates and 
/ nival solutions. iJever theless , as Fox's Synthesis Report 
/ says, it is doubtful whether this experience is being 
a<l^>quatoly Irriwn upon (30). 

F )x q -es on to say that there are three main reasons 
given. f')r tlie' support of INSET: stimulating professional 
c/evelopmen t , impr^)ving school practice and implementing 
/social policy - and three main settings in which INSET 
/oc6urs - in single schools, multiple schools and ad hoc 
'^groups. Mr/reovdr^ he says. that a meaningful discussion 
of evaluation must bake , accoun.t . of these contextual 
f ea tures : ' • * , ' . 

"... there are two significant parts, to the 
cintext of our in-service education and training 
programs: 1. that created by the three reasons 
we use to support in-service- education and 
training and 2. the settings in which these 
pr :)grams are performed. To articulate or 
analyze our experience, to judge our effective- 
ness, to compare, contrast or accumulate what we 
have learned, from our experience In 'in-service 
education and training will take a precise 
identification of what our intentions are and 
what the setting is. If we' discuss only the 
setting, for example, important features of our 
own experience are left uncritically analyzed." 

<)f the many problems which evaluators encounter, 
Fox highlights three: the bureaucratic context of 
evaluation, the choice of evaluation methodology and the 
ambiguity of "participation". One important issue arising 
from the bureaucratic context is the "political" nature - 
• of IMSEV. Of this he says that the political process in 
a bureaucracy is focused on how to deal with professionals 
who represent conflicting but powerful interest's. In 
evaluating .in-service education and ' train ing , a variety 
of conflicting professional interests may be affected and 
many bureaucratic levels may be involved. Thus, from a 
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bureaucratic viev/poinh, the evaluation of in-service etju- 
cation and training ir; a highly political activity. 

'~ '""y Fox stresses "that a "range" o o"pen"ToThe 
evaluator: 

"... there are many ways in which an in-service' 
education cind training program can be investigated. 
There are a variety of case study traditions. 
There are> quantitative methods that can illuminate* 
the process ana impact of in-service education and 
training programs. There are' quantitative methods 
of inquiry that can be inl'egrated with case 
studies to form singular, comprehensive investi- 
gations of in-service education and training . 
Process/product evaluation and other traditional 
evaluation methods borrowed froin curriculum 
evaluations (such as formative and summative) are 
insensitive to the challenges of evaluating in- 
r.eryice education and training. Thus, the essence 
^'f this reality that a methodology nf^^ds to be 
chosen is that a) there are many appropriate 
methods available and b) the best of traditional 
approaches to evaluating curriculum reform may 
^ not be applicable." 

Fox considers . that discussions .abou t the need to 
involve." te'achers. and others in evaluation decisions are 
best carriecj. out.-i'n relation to specific tasks. Some ' . 
issues, he observes, a're general.,- such as the need to 
address the participating educators as adults and career 
professionals when evaluating the effectiveness of the 
in-service education and- training on their own performance 
r^roblems in dealing with traditional, organisationally 
supported, uneven power relationships also is shared 
across many contexts. Other issues are very context- 
bound such as the differing interpretations of who are 
the participating educators or v/ho are the beneficiaries 
of the in-service education and training. Likewise, the 
discrepancies in evaluation experience between the chosen 
participants in the evaluation may be more or less sig- 
nificant depending upon the purpose of the in-service 
education and training programme. 

Finally, drawing on his own experience of an un- 
successful attempt to give advice on evaluation. Fox 
focuses his recommenda t ions on ways of promo ting a 
fruitful dialogue be tween INSET policymakers , programme 
designers and evaluators, rather than on particular 
methodologies. He. "suggests that each. group should ex- 
plicitly seek to examine the contextual factors related 
to 'the evaluation task in hand, should question some 
specified assumptions about evaluation and should con- 
sider certain issues as a basis for a discussion about 
the viability and usefuln'ess of a particular evaluation 
design. Although the ^national case studies contained 
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accounts of particular evaluation methodologies, their 
brevity presented them from beinr; sufficiently context-^' 
rooted. Subsequent, detailed discussions between the 
evaluation teams from Swedish and British pronects joccurred , 
as part of the co-development phase of the prfogramme and' 
fully supported Fox's contehtio'n that such discussions are 
more meaningful and usiful when rooted in particular con- 
textual • se t tings . ° / 

Fox's argument that prioVity should be/given to pro- 
moting and . facilitating such dialogues between INSET policy 
makers, programme designers and evaluators /is a convincing 
'.me. In this context, it is worth referring back to the 
interim reports which identified several types of evalu- 
ation target or focus (policy, programmes , [.ac tiyi ties ) at 
various levels - national, local, instit^utional and indi- 
vidual. Discussion here has concentrated an the evalu- 
ation of programmes and activities at institutional level^,^ 
but the issues and recommendations have equal relevapjs-e^o 
the other targets and levels. Thus evalua tion^p^r re- 
views -)[> UJSET policy at, say, local author>feY" level ought 
^.o be the subject of a dialogue of the Jciijid described by 
F...)X. ' ■ 

tMSET evaluation can be, and is being, carried out 
by a whole range of practitioners - teachers, professional 
tutors, (or their equivalents), lecturers, INSET co-j 
■ordinators, advisers, inspectors, professional associ- 
ationg. and INSET committees at school, col lege ^ local 
authority and national- levels . Given the lil^ely growth of . 
£N.:eT in the -medium and long term and the need to evalu- . 
ate INSET now and in the future, it is abundantly clear 
that it would take an army of outside researchers to do 
the job; it is equally clear that this would be a totally ~ 
impractical solution. 

'Although finance and logistics dictate that self- 
mDnitoring and self -evaluat.ioh of INSET are likely to pre- 
dominate, we should also recognise that these are, in any 
case, desirable activities for a profession. If effective 
r,olf-evaluation is to be carried out' then three main steps 
must be taken. First, the appropriateness of the formal 
self-evaluation agents and procedures (e.g. -the appoint- 
ment of professional tutors, local education authority co- 
ordinators and the setting up of units and committees) 
r-auHil'l he reviewed at each system level - school, pro- 
viding agency, local and national. Second, relatively 
simple and easy-to-use sel/-evaluation ^procedures should 
be developed: these will-"need to build upon existing 
practice, in schools, colleges and 'local authorities and 
be further refined by drawing upon the methods of profes- 
sional .researchers . See Steadman (112) for a helpful 
review. Third, key people like professional tutors and 
INSET co-ordinators in colleges and LEAs should be gi^en 
the opportunity to attend short practical evaluati^ ^ 
training courses. - 



.Many of * the' problems and issues outlir^ed here will 
only be serious ones for the prof ess^iqnal /researcher 
working on contract to evaluate. INSETy programmes and 
policies. ■ Funding bodies need to be aware of these prob- 
lems, too, and need to recognise theilr/ impl ica tion for the 
cpntract and the subsequent implement/ation of the research 
design^ Researchers /need to consider carefully the impli- 
cations of adopting And advocating ane particular style 
of evaluation: specA-f ically they sl^ould beware of an ex- 
clusive adoption of /process evaluat^^ons and equating 
these, simpX is ticaliy , with illuminative evaluation. 
Recent experience bhth in the Unitefd States and in the 
United Kingdor^ suggests strongly that a pluralistic 
'^valuation strBtec^/y, in which a variety of disciplines / - 
and techniques\- both qualitative and quantitative are" 
em/)loyed, may w^Qil be feasible^ and more productive - both 
pij'actically and )i^heore t ical ly . 

/ . . /V ' / 

" I ■ Two main preijrequ is i tes are necessary if pluralistic 
rtrategies are/ to l be adopted., Pirst, researchers must be 
c;[uip^Q(U bhroylgh' t\heir training and experience to dectide 
v|iat /appr:)aciy is appropriate for a particular task./ 
3fcrjpd ^ natic&nal funding bodies and research agenciy^jS 
mi\ist/ be [jremred bi)th to use larger, multi-disciplinary 
rdsj^arch tealms f or \appropria te tasks and to look ^o the 
career and /^rain in"g| needs of researchers. In add/, tion, 
professional researchers should acknowledge an oj6ligation 
tp /cr)n tr ibo te to the "development of the evaluation guide- ' 
li/ies for iJNSEV providers suggested above. / 
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VIII. EFFECTIVE INSET 



Most of the research and evaluation work on llNSET has 
beeTr--do^ia,.J;n^ United States and it 'is salutar>V to note 
Hov/eV^s ( SST'^Tem^uik that there has been 1 ittl^^igorous 
review of it. SimilaV^3:-y:,^ in a recent p^pep-^n the same 
topic, Yarger and Galluzzq'^t 120.) argue birat: the language 
and terms used to describe programmes^'^d activities (e.g. 
"workshops" and "consultancy") ape^so imprecise that 
"research on in-service educM^'fon has no standards for 
comparison" and that th^>efore "we ^".now far less than we 
think v/e know" abou t^-eftec ti vg INSET. Another new 
paper (75), by TV;.Err Greenfield, a Canadian, gives a sombre 
warning about^^tfie lack of impact* made t)y research, theory 
and, by extension, training., upon the behaviour of edu- 
cation administrators. He might equally well have been 
talkinq about the impa^ct of INSET in general in most 
Member countries. 

Some progress has, however, been made. Batten- (47) 
has reported on an extensive evalua:tion of the' Australian 
School Commission's Development Program. ""She concluded- 
that no one model has emerged to demonctrate the best way 
to achieve, effective professional development. She also 
stressed. the importance of teacher involvement in course 
planning, and follov/-up work and said that "No.' single 
aspect of the Program has been received with such uni- 
versal acclaim as the trernds towards school-centred 
professional development." ^ 

-_£yidence about effective IN^^SET is also arising in 
rela ted ' f ieli±s~.~^. A notable and influential example is the 
series of studies into the process of change at the 
school revel carried out by^the Rand Corporation. 
MqLaughlin and Marsh (99) summarise theLr implications 
for staff development as follows; 



"In summary the Ra-nd study suggests that 
effective s ta^f^eve'J.opmen t activities should 
incorpora t^t-^ive gen^ifal assumptions aboi>k^ 
mal learn ing\ " 

eachers possess important clinical e«<pertise< 
Professional learning is an» adaptive and 
heuristic process. 
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- Prof essiorial leaj:::ning is a long-term, non- . 
linear, process. 

- Proffessionai learning must be tied to school- 
sitB program-rbuilding efforts. ' ~~ '~ 

- Professional learning is critically influenced 
by organisational factors in the school site 
and in the district. ^ o 



These assumptions support a view of staff 
development emphasizing learning for professionals 
as part of program building in an organisational 
con text . " .00 



\ Given that importance is being attached to school- 
fociised INSET, it is surprising that more use has not been 
madq of organisation development as a strategy for^im- 
pro\^ing the s'chool as a problem-solving system - see 
Schmlick (110) and Mulford (32). One explanation is that* 
it requires a high degree of specific technical experience 
and Competence on the part of the trainers. Nevertheless, 
in a jcomprehensive and critical review of organisation 
development practices in the United States and Canada, 
Fullan et al (70) state that "it appears to be a good way 
bo increase instructional innovation, increase . par tici- 
pati-om by dll" levels of personnel and" to improve various 
aspects of task and socio-emotional, f uncjtioning , if it is 
done rl iqh 1 1 " , 



Fol lowing 
focusep iNSET,- 



a review of 
Fullan (17j 



research relev^in t 
cpnc-Luded: ^ 



to school- 



"Finally, virtually all studies .of needs have 
iihdifcateci that lack-of. time ^nd energy for 
participating in prof essional developmen t is a 
f ijindamen tal barrier .to success. 
Ilj: would be pointless to cite numerous other 
studies which have resulted in similar * f indings < 
A Imorje interesting question i^B what does all of 
t\\i J tell us about effective in-service. If We 



careful, the answer 



arje hot 
liittie' 
wdrk 
bas6d 



will^'be 'deceptively ' 
We know that most* current in-service 
is ineffective because it is frequently 
oh single-shot workshops involving large 
orf in' any case undifferentiated groups of 
t^acher^s,. provides limited time for teachers to"^ 
Idarin, has' little evaluation or practical 
follow-up support, and is not linked to particular 
classroom or school problems. ^Correspondingly, 
vje. also know that the majority of teachers desire 
mcj)rp in-service activities , if they can partici- 
p4ibe in identifying the objectives, and .in 
planning and choo'^sing in-servic6 activities; if 
ttie^p)'rogranfi focus is practical and classroom/ 
sChopl specific; if fellow teachers and local 
consultants are used as ^resource people; if the 
cpnditions (e.g. time) jire cdnducive to learning; 



and if there is some. direct follow-up and support 
for facilitating the application of what is 
. learrui'd . " 

Ir. a frequently quoted review of evaluation findings 
in this field, Lawrence (96) considered 97 studies and 
came to some provisional conclusions about effective INSET 
Me concluded' that school-based INSET was more effective in 
influencing complex behaviour^^changes and teacher atti- 
tudes; that the collaborative involvement of teachers in 
course planning led to greater success; that it was 
easier to achieve success in improving 'teacher rather than 
pypil performance, in changing teacher behaviour rather 
fc}\an. attitudes and, finally, in improving teachers' knowl- 
edf^e rather than behaviour, o 

s Meverthelesg , the^ Lawrence fstudy has been criticised 
by Nicholson et al (103). as being "rather primitive 
scieritif ically" and has been subjet:ted to .detailed criti- ' 
cal arYalyslG by "Cruilc shank et al (60) who concluded tha«t,. 
because^ of its reporting and methodological shor tcoming s , ~ 
the stuci^y's conclusions "rfiust be considered as hunches or 
reasonabi^e hypotheses". -rh&y go on to suggest^a way. 
forward f'^r researcl^ on INSET which assumes that it is 
•only a special case of teaching research. The complexi- 
ties and diFxf icul ties of researching teacher effectiveness 
are v/ell !;nown so they are rightly cautious in the claim 
they make for their suggested approach. 
i \ 

Essentially^ they 'advocate that INSET research 
3h-:>uld be more context specific and certainly this is in 
line with '^ther contemporary thinking. One of the main 
virtues of the L;awre''nce study is^ that it highlighted the 
need to ask "effective for what?" and that some methods 
will be effective for achieving some aims in some cir- 
crumstances but not' in others. "Similarly, Peimah-Nemser 
and;Ploden (69)' argue that different models'^of teacher 
development are based upon assumptions about what kind of 
iriSET is effective; for excample those associated with 
toachoTs' centres believe that INSET is more effective if 
ih of f or53 ^v/armth , concre teness , time and the opportunity 
to think. ■ " • ■ 

In a particularly relevant and interesting study, 
.foyer-, ind .jh )wers (91) distinguish between two purposes • 
of "KJJEi: the "fine tuning" of existing skills and the 
learnina .)f new skills. Each brings different problems, 
but they argue, "fine tuning" is generally easier to 
achiwe.- J'h<^y also distinguish bet*/een four levels of 
impict >f training and five components of training. This 
ena'j.^l^^n th^.TM to formulate the. question: "In the body of 
research cn training, how mucl- uOes each kind of training 
C'J>mp .>nen t appear to contribute to each* level of. impact?" 

'^he four levels of impact are . awareness the 
adqu isi ticn ''of concepts and, organised knowledge, the 
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learnitig of prinfciples and skills and, finally, their 
application to problem-solving jin the classroom.' Joyce 
and Showers- argue that it is on'ly when the fourth level 
"i-s^reached that it is reasonable to look for impact on 
pupil learning. Their f ive co^/nponen ts of training are: 

1. Presentation of?; theory or description, of skill 
or strategy. 

2. Modelling or demonstration of-* skills or models 
of teaching .' 

3. Practice in simulated and classroom settings. 

4. Structured and open-tended feedback (provision 
of information about performance). 

5. Coaching for application (hands-on, in- 
classroom assistance witjh the transfer of 
skills and strategies to the classroom). 

Joyce and Showers summarise their findings as 
follows: , 

"For maximum effectiveness of most in-service 
activities, it appears wises.t to include several 
and perhaps all of the training components we 
have listed (see, for example; Orme, 1966). 
Where the fine tuning of style is the focus, 
modelling, practice under simulated conditions, 
and practice in the classroom, combined with 
feedback, will probably result in^considerable 
changes. Where the mastery of a rew approach is 
the desired outcome, presentations and discussions 
of theory and coaching to application are 
probably necessary as well. If the theory of a 
new approach is well presented, the approach is 
demonstrated, practice is provided under 
simulated conditions v;ith careful and consistent 
feedback, and that practice is followed by appli- 
cation in t^e classrQom with coaching and further 
feedback, it is likely" that' the vast'' majority of 
teacliers will be able to. expand their repertoire 
to the point where thepy can utilize a wide 
variety of approaches to- teaching and curriculum. 

If any of these components are left out, the 
impact of' training will be weakened in^the sense 
that' fewer rvumbers of people will progress to 
the transfer level (which is the only level' that 
has significant meaning for school improvement). . 
The most effective training activities, then, 
o will be those that, combine theory, modelling, 
practice, feedback and coachim^ to application. 
The knowledge base seems firm enough that we 
can predict that if those components are in 
fact combined in in-service programs, we can 
expect the outcomes to be considerable at all 
levels." 
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■ . The implications of these findings, which they offer 
as* reasonable b.ypothcnos, for the three main types:.-of INSE' 
descrTbed earlier, ate considerable. The universities and 
colleges that provide longs courses of the award-bearing 
type might v/eil argue that they are concerned with edif- 
catlonand the teaching of knowledge rather than skills. 

Those agenci^es offering shorter cqjjrses of a job- 
related' kind and those who advocate school-focused or on- 
th^e-job training may well have fcause to reflect that their 
present offerings are neither long enough, comprehensive 
•enough nor coherent enough to achieve the purposes they 
set themselves. Joyce and Showers' conclusions are indeed 
a sharp and salutary reminder that INSET v/hich alims to 
improve the complex business of teaching and learning can 
only be effective if it is relatively lengthy, labour in- 
tensive and, therefore, expensive. 'o 
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IX. Main conclusions and . 

THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY AND RESEARCH 



/In the foregoing synthesis of studies, enquiries and 
experimentation carried out over the last five years we 
have attempted tc fulfil the primary purpose pf the INSET 
project by putting policy makers and those who influence 
tiiem, at all functional levels, in a position tj extract 
from the experiences • of colleagues abroad those ideas and 
practices that, suitably adapted, qould help them to im- 
prove INSET in their own countries. It now remains to - 
consider what general conclusions may additionally be 
drawn from this body of inf 04?mational material and from 
the deliberations at the final Intergovernmental 
Conference. Here we shall have a" special . eye on impli- 
cations for national education policies and programmes 
for research. 



-A. TEACHERS: NEEDS, PARTICIPATION AND INCENTIVES 

The follow-up activity on teachers as adult learners 
("Adult Learning and Development" ), has confirmed that 
this is an extremely important aspect of the needs of 
teachers for INSET. However, it revealed that partici- 
pating countries had few substantial research findings to 
offer that (^ould be easily adapted or used in improving 
in-service programmes in this respect. There is clearly 
room, therefore , for cpnsiderably more research and 
development work in the countries interested in this 
field..- In the course of this, much might be learned from 
a more directly comparative study of a^dult education and 
training in other professions ( for .example , in medicine, 
engineering and, social work) since preliminary indications 
are that several of the tasks and problems are similar 
and that some of the solutions may be generalisable to 
teacher education. 

AT"; though career prof lies and other general needs 
analysis instruments have their uses, country studies 
reveal that more conteSct-specif ic approaches should be 
developed. There is general agreement, for example, that 
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begirining teachecs -and,, at the other end of the experience 
.scale, principals, both have their particular in-service 
needs. What is lacking are simple and short methbds of 
analysing the different aspects of. their jobs for in-, 
service purposes. probationers' classroom management an^d 
pedagogical skills c^an be distinguished from their knowl- 
edge of their particular spe'cialist subject: each will 
generate context-specific needs. Similarly, the prin- 
cipal's staff leadership and of*fice management functions 
generate' different INSET needs. 

■ ^ ■ 
At d4is point an important paradox is worth empha- 
sizing. Throughout the many conferences, seminars and . .. 
reports there .was a recurring plea for INSET to be rooted 
in practice, to be relevant, to be context-specific and 
for theory to be based upon an analysis of practice. One 
••apparently logical response to teachers who say this is to 
sugg.est that the needs analysis and training support should 
both take place ins ide their classrooms, but this is 
usually rejected as being too threatening and even un- 
professional. Yet if, the principal and ultimate goal of 
INSET is to improve pupils' l>.arnihg . and if. Joyce and 
Showers' conclusions, (as already summarised) are valid, 
then^ it is surely inescapable ^that prof essipnally accept- 
able ways of providing classroom-based INSET haVe got to 
be devised ... ° 

The task of needs identification inevitably raises 
the questions: how should it be done and who should do 
it? These were not directly addressed in the project but 
the evidence from research, in several countries indicates 
that the process of making a satisfactory diagnosis is a s. 
lengthy and time-consUming one - see Baker (46) and Hite 
and Mclntyre (83). There is also general agreement 
amongst practitioners that INSET needs can be more effec- 
tively and validly identified if the teachers involved 
participate collaboratively in the process. Indeed, 
there is widespread agreement that more effective INSET 
can be achieved if the participating teachers can contrib- 
ute collaboratively to decisions abou t -gener-al INSET 
policies and programmes at all stages - planning, imple^ 
mentation, evafuation and follow-up. Thus - procedures are 
heeded at several leve^ls: 

1. an individual teacher, in con-sul tation with a 
i^chool-based professional tutor, a department 
tie ad , and the principal,- and within a school 
policy framework; 

?. the department or functional group, in consul- 
tation with a professional tutor, the 
principal and the school's proFessional 
development committee;' . . ' . '° 

3. the school, in consultation with local exter- 
nal advisers and the local consultative group 
on INSET, on which teachers apd providers are 
represented; . X, 
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v/ith local advisers and consultative groups; 

5. the local authority, in consultation v/ith its 
own consultative groups; 

6. at national level, the government in consul- 
tation with its national consultative group; 

7. the providing agency, in consultation with a* 
consultative group; 

8. the programme and course organisers, in 
consultation with the participants. . . ■ 

\A key policy issue is whether non-prof essional-s are rep- 
resented at any of the^e le.vels and stages. What of non- 
teaching staff, parents and other community representatives 
for example? And what of pupils? 

One of the most controversial aspects of INSET needs 
j:zoncernb^ the feasibility and desilrabili ty of offering ex- 
t r i n s i"c"'Fn^^ 

incentives was bound up with the question of cer tif ica tipn - 
for CNSEr courses. Three broad 'types of coursp seem to 
take place in Member countries. Type a) , courses are . those 
v/hich are neither certificated nor linilced directly to 
promoti";n or inclr.eased salary. Type b) courses are those 
that are cer t if ic^ted-bu t' s til 1 not directly linked to 
promotion or sal-ary increases . Type c) courses are those 
that are, both" certificated and linked directly to pro- 
motion" and/or salary ihcreases. It was clear that many 
'r-'-^r ticipan ts at the Intergovernmental Conference regarded 
undue emphasis on Type\c) as counter-productive and 
undesirable since it could \Lead to the seeking of certifi- 
cates for the-^rd'ng reasons. \ 

There can be no general agi!;eement as to whether INSET 
should be regarded as a compulsory duty, whether it should 
be a right for all teachers, whether it should be offered 
in school time or not and whether it should be financed 
v/holly or exclusively by the individual teacher or the 
employing authority. Important and relevant as these 
questions ar'e to th^^ incentives issue, they have to.be 
disked 'ind answered' in the context of specific conditions 
within any one country. . . ^ • 



B. SCHOOL NEEDS AND PROGRAMMES 



The general feasibility and popularity of schopl.- 
focused approaches to in-service have been well demon- 
strated in the course of tl;^e project. .The strategy has 
received virtually unanimous approbation because of the 
way in which it attacks problems of relevance and signifi- 
cance for' teachers-, schools and community alike and ■ 
because it can apparently act as a potent energising 
strategy for innovation and improvement without making 
excessive demands upon resources. 
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. -TJaat. being said, — s.&v.ar:^_^Q.rd^Qf ca ubi on are neces^ _ 

sary. "SchO'U-f ocused" ir* still a relatively untried 
strategy: rather few examples were reported in the case 
studies. The available evidence also indicates that effec- 
tive school-focused INSET requires authorities to dev,olve 
more autonomy to schools: several pt^of essiohal association 
representatives at the Conference, pointed out that school- 
focused INSET could strengthen and reinforce systems which 
v/ere already highly centralised . and V/ould therefore be un- 
acceptable to many teachers. They also argued that school- 
focused INSET should be in no way seen as excluding other 
forms of INSET. Although this does not seem to have been 
intended by its advocates, the point was nevertheless v/ell 
taken:' it is vitally important that existing methods and 
approaches (for example, the advanced degree courses at 
un i vers i t ier, ) £?hould be maintained and developed. . 

The Conference paid particular attention, to' the 

ques ti^": Wtra*r ~'± S'lnednt by — b he scho -olr?-^ — N-arnTa-l-l-y— i-b— t-s 

a5;sumeJ I'hat a school ptaff consists of the pro^f essional 
teachers ..ind administrators. It follows that school- 
focused CflSE r v/ould adopt a straightforward linear process: 
self-evaluation by individuals and (groups and the assump- 
tion that this would in turn lead to the improvement of 
curriculum and Instruction. However, there are, of course, 
many obstacles to the improvement of schools and of pupil 
learning,. Many, if not most, of these obstacles are quite 
outside the control of professional teachers. Obstacles 
like inadequate buildings, poor facilities, poor pupil 
attitudes and a sceptical community all impinge upon the 
educational process, yet their improvement and the money 
that is very often needed to carry out such improvements, 
are all beyond the direct influence of teachers. If 
school-focused INSET simply involves teachers it is bound . 
to ignore this important reality. It follows that for 
certain purposes it is necessary to extend the definition 
of a school staff to include non-professional workers ih 
the school - gleaners-, secretarial staff, etc., and of . 
course parents and community representatives. Experience 
in cortnin flember countries, for example Sweden, demon- 
strates htiat this can be a powerful means of bringing, 
about greater mi.itu^al understanding between the various 
groups and also of strengthening the likelihood that 
school and instructional improvement can be brought about 
m jre effectively. 

Vihatever the composition of the "target group",, there 
was general agreement that effective school-focused IN^dET 
requires a sound, well-integrated external support struc- 
ture whi'':h itself depends upon the development of new and 
flexityle partnership betv/een INSET agencies like inspec- 
tors and higher education institutions. Within schools, 
careful planning and organisational arrangements appear- 
to be crucial to the success of the approach . 
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TRAINERS AND THEIR TRAINING NEEDS 



• Advisers and inspectors play varying INSET roles in ^.^ 
Member countries. For example, in the United Kingdom they \ 
are extrej:fiely active, whereas in the Netherlands their 
role in 'Inset appears to be minimal. It is surely import- 
• • ant for all countries to consider whether or not it is a 
$(^nsible use of such personnel resources for inspectors to 
■ cdncen tra tfb on their inspectorial role in preference to 

the advisory or INSET role, cm:; whether some mixture of the 
. two can co-exis t happily . Al t^^rna 1 1 ves should also be 
actively considered and reviewed. In particular, it seems 
r:lear that advisory teachers on short-term release from 
schools can act as effective irJSET agents but, as" the 
Au.^trnlian evidence demonstrates, the. way in which they 
v/:>rk and the targets which they set for themselves can be 
V5f crucial importance in determining their effectiveness. 

tiec ause-- -^f -- fe-^e-i^r- -po4 t4rar-l-,~- -h-owave-r-, - ^ i t- -wou 1 d . -r>0-am seas. 1. hie. 

* ) ^'Mrry 'nit systematic study of advisory teachers. 

V'/i. thin schools,', the evidence about school-based 
to'ichf-r educator roles is somewhat ambiguous. For 
examf.il*:', il though the professional tutc:)r role has been 
wi'iely publu:ise(i in the United Kingdom,', it is far ,fr:~jm 
clear th-it it is actually being implemented in many 
srh^ »ls :>r that it has been well received by teachers, 
"his is €?specially true in primary schools: but even in 
secondary schools, the role as originally envisaged does 
n ;t appear to be a feasible one. However, what does seem 
t < be practical .is to define the tasks of staff develop- 
mfint within specific schools and then to identify people 
in th')se schools to d'arry them out. Thus, in British 
secondary . school s , deputy heads appear to be well suited 
for this j3b whereas, in primary schools, the head, 
perhaps working in association with an external advisory 
teacher, appears to be the most appropriate person, 
solutions to this problem will necessarily be country 'and 
context specif ic ; ancj the internal factors that influence 
tht^m shoul'd be the focus of more detailed study locally. 
Luring the Cr^nference, stress was given to the value of 
using peers, that is other teachers, as trainers at 
schiol level. 

in clarifying the kind of training that various INSET 
tr:iiners should receive-, the following procedure seemed to 
^Aiork best. The first step is to identify clearly the 
people v/ho carry out training roles and, then to analyse 
those roles and consider the con textual factors that 
affect thorn. The next step 'is to define" the main tasks . 
of the INSET trainers, to identify their main clients and 
to consider what knowledge, skill., and attitudes the 
trainers need to carry out those tasks for those clients 
in the particular setting in which they work. Finally, 
the implications of these answers for any training- the- 
trniners programmes should be decided. At present, the 
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training of trainers continues to be an, unclear, under- 
TiTTcmced ancJ und-^^-B'tudied area in all-Member, countries . 



D. TRAINING METHODS, M/^XS-RTALS AND CONTbNT 

Further work on the training of trainers should be 
closely linke^^ with a study of training materials. It is 
important her e t o learn the lessons of previous experience 
particularlyrTiT~TFr^~i::^p^^ The Synthesis Repgrt 

on training the trainer sstre'gros- that me thods and ma- 
terials shouM clearly indicate the context and the pur- 
poser, for which^they were designed and should indicate, 
ways in which they may be modified for differing contexts 
and purposes- The validity of this approach is confirmed 
by recent work which argues the need to ensure that ^ -vr- 
riculum mate rials have the possibility for local ad apt a- 
ti )n built in to their design and presentation. This / 
character is tir of "adaptability" i's one that is equally' 
relevant to tr j.n ing-the- trainers materials both vjithyU 
and betv/een countries. In other words, in considerii^i'g 
the implications and possible value oY materials be;y'ond 
the boundaries of any one area or country, the ways in 
whi^h they might be adapted should be made explicit from 
the ou tse t . " 

The potentially vast and diffuse topic of the con- 
tent Qf ENSEf was not directly or separately addressed 
during the project. Rather, a study was made of the 
principal factors that influence its selection. These 
include the general purposes of INSET, teachers' character 
Lstics and needs, incentives and participation mechanisms 
and the imlnediate needs of the school and wider system, 
for example brought about 'by declining enrolments. 

The importance of constructing programmes which take 
^account of the needs of teachers as adult workers was 
\stresr>ed throughout ti^e Conference. In this context it 
In w >rth l-v:»king at th^ way in which activities and pro- 
grammos that are designed- for individual professional and 
career development actually. work . A great deal of money 
and time is spent, for instan<:;e, on^ awa,rd~beari:ng--Trourses 
at univorsit Les and other institutions of higher education 
It IS s'.irely important to ask how and in what ways they 
are effective. Moreover, if career^ deve lopmen t is an 
important aim of INSET, the position sif women in the 
profession is worthy of serious study: evidence from 
several countries indicates that they are seriously under- 
repref.onted at higher levels in the professipn and it 
would he w^^rth looking for ways, if any, "in wh^ch INSET 
c....ul;i help to rectify 'this situation. ' X, 

Three further general issues are worth raising . The 
gpncept of a continuum of professional education - for*\ 
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example, the so-called hriple-I model of initial, induc- 
tion 'ihd 1 n-r:fTvic!te - attracted considerable suppor'ti 

clearly, the concept has profound consequences for the 
content of the three stages but quite what these are is 
far from clear. The concept of content based upon an 
analysis of action rather than on apparently abstract 
theory, upon knowledge for action rather than knowledge 
f )r understanding, a 1 so • a t trac ted support, but the ways in 
whl-h. such a philosophy could successfully be put into 
effect are also obscure. The third issue is related to 
both of theso and it concerns the nature of professional 
knr//le]ge. Teachers aspire to professional status in ^ 
n :3t Menber countries and, if it . is accepted that one 

ir-' of ci profession it that it bases its practice upon a 
.ilr:t in':t:'.lv^-- an>i coheren t. body of knowledge ■ and theory, 
rhoh it . Ul.-^ws that teachers should be able to delineate 
such a i> .-iy >,f knowledge: the evidence from the project 
is th'at this is n';t possible, at least at present- The 
^ '^f three of these issue's surely deserve 



: h^- first task for the participants in the Conference 
wh ■ v/ere 'iiscussing this topic was to clarify some of the 
tr-r-ns involve']. A notable example was that of the term 
"tej-'hers* centre". A quick check revealed that, in many 

• .untr,ies, teachers' centres do not exist in any recog- 
nisable f'>rTi and that even where they do exist, they differ 

; -ns Ldernbly . Moreover, different trends^ are-clear: in 
Italy they are emerging: in the United Kingdom many have 
been closed; ■ in the United States' the numbers are ex- 
panding -ind in Australia they are more likely to involve 
the cornmunity. Ihe School-Focused study had confirmed 
that teachers' centres differ considerably both between 
rin-i within cr;untries. They can act as the base and focal 
p -int f )r school-focused strategies but it does net 
neo^?s.'Mr il / follow that this will be the case. Teachers' 
ce'otres, like other external agencies, have to be anal^/sed 
and costed in order to assess their actual and potential 
effectiveness in this and other INSET approaches. 

if various component parts of the external support 
str loture are to b^ used to the grea«test effect, then it 
would seem sensible to try to reach agreement, at least 
withiin e^^ch Member country, about certain guiding prin- ' 
•iples. The Dutch experience provided useful guidelines, 
rhey deci'led that the first question to ask was "What 
kind <)f school do vie need?" Only then were they prepared 
to ask the question , "What kind of support structure do 
we need to achieve sucY\ schools?" A development of this 
approach could involve asking the question "How much ' 
contact does an individual teacher needuwith external 
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support: agencies?" ■ Leh us suppose hl\ac any one heacher 
should have ah leash one hour's conhach per herm wihh a 
vislhing exhornril adviser (whether ih be a local inspe^^- 
tor/adviser or an experh from a pedagogic cenhre) . Three 
hours" per year would then be hhe minimum an'd' ih would / 
follov; hhah, having made due^^^a^Iowahce for hhe differences 
behween urban and ru raj^^e-hting s , we could calculate hhe' 
number of such adviser^ thdh were needed in any parhicu^ar 
area- Such an approach is surely worhh exploring in 
Member countries. / 



The 
ach as 
H owever 
clear fr 



exhenh ho v/hich inshihuhions of 

agencies varies be hween 
are ho be effechively used, hh 
evidence from Aushralia, hhe Unihedi- 



IM-JSEr providing 
if hhe 
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highejr educ. 

co'unhr 

<^ 



and the UnM- hed .. S ha hes hhah hheir inhernal struc¥hi}4re and 
hhe way ln\which shaff incenhives are s hruc hured/ in re- 
lahion- ho t\}e more tradihional, courses would via/fe to be 
reviewed. Af such inshihuhions are ho engage/ /n parh-time 
in-service, 'hh-en- -the-^-feiay^, in which parh-hime ajc^denhs are 
f inanced wi hhTh^-tbe ins hi hu hion is of cruciail 
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imporhance. If shaff are ho 
INSET, then hhe Way in which 
valued mu3L also be reviewed 
ins'hi hu hipns ire required ho. specialise' in 
longer, award-bearing courses will undoubh 
answers ho hhese queshions. Ah present, f 
hhere are few incenhives for college shaff 
Shahes and hhe Mnihed Kingdom ho^ adoph new 
approaches; they gain more career rewards 
and exhending hradihional courses. 
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P. EVALUATION, COSTS, FINA^JE AND 
RESOURCE iJTIf.I2AT.tbN 



Ah hhe C^)nference, a very simple and convincing 
■ innv/er v;is qiven ho hhe. queshion "Why should we cosh and 
f^V -iluaL** In-sorv ice ? " : expendihure had ho be jushified 
b-^th lor. :illy ind nahionally, and priori hies had ho be 
seh h':- decide v/hehher more or less should be spenh on one 
form of in-service compare^ wihh anohher and on in- 
ner vir^"* is 'rompared wihh, leh ,us say, hhe social services; 
<: )r>t >mi f»v -ilKiahion da ha could help in eshablishing hhese 
priori tier,. It was, hherefore, saluhary ho hear hhe ' 
r pncl.u^>ion re^^iched by hhe nahional represenhahives hhat 
it v/111 rarely be possible ho obhain evaluahion daha 
which ^ to II 5; us abouh the effech'of INSET on pupil learn- 
ing. Ft .se'^^ms, there^fore, that (as in other aspects of ' 
.•^iooi'll policy) decisions about priorities have to be 
taken, and will continue to have to be taken, in the 
light jf information that is incomplete. 

'^According co the evidence of the reports, a great 
'K-^-nl :>r knowledge now exls-h;'S ^abou t evaluation and about 
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the appropriateness of ^particular methods in particular 
contexts. 'The problem identified in the Synthesis Report 
was that this knowledge is not being used properly by \ 
planners, policy makers, INSET organisers and evaluators. 
The solution offered was that these interested parties 
should hold detailed and systematic, discussions about the 
possibilities and limitations of a fSarticular evaluation 
design before, during and after its implementation. In 
addition, it continues to be important that researchers 
should be adequately trained in a wide range of techniques 
and that teachers and others . involved should collaborate 
in the evaluation from the outset. 

The v/ork on costing in-service has "proved instructive 
and in many respects the overalL conclusions must be 
similar to those reached about adult learning: although 
much useful work has been completed, many of the concepts 
are unclear and there is an urgent need for further in- 
tensive and systematic study. Costs are of such funda- 
mental importance that it is doubly surprising to dis- 
cover tho haziness which exists in all Member countries/ 
about the v/hole issue. At the 'Conference two main 
reasons were suggested: the lack of agreed nomenclature 
anri definitions^ for INSET activities leads to unreliable i 
cost analysis and the many and varied providing agencies 
«.^ften adopt dj.fferent costing and financing arrangements. 
Thus, an apparently simple request for INSET costs to be " 
calculated as a percentage of the total education budget 
cannot be met in most Member countries. This deficiency 
is a double-edged isword for .neither can a precise answer 
be givea to the question ^ "What are the costs of not 
providing INSET support for a new policy or an inno- 
vation?" ' 

Underlying many complex financial Questions are the • 
basic ones of who does and should pay for INSET in terms 
of both money and time. Several of the reports had re- 
vealed tl^at a great deal, and very often most, of the in- 
service in Kember countries took place in the teachers' 
own time although it should be said^ that, by^its very 
nature, this kind of information is difficult to obtain 
in a reliable form. F.rom the teacher's point of view it 
seems \3ssential that adequate release time should be, 
given as an entitlement for INSET. On the other hand, 
community and business interests stress that there is no 
reason for teachers to obtain further qualifications and 
advancement at public expense. During the Intergovern- 
mental Conference some participants expressed^the view 
that INSET made necessary by changes in national or local 
policy should be paid for by the State, whereas INSET 
aimed at the individual teachware's career development or 
perOTnal education should not - but thLs was by no means 
a unanimous view. 

Many financial questions can bnly be answered in the 
specific context of each country's circumstances. The 
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question of whether INSET should take place in employers' 
time, for examf^le, i/s bound up with the bisoader question 
, c>f teachers' ontra/rts and conditions of service. 
Similarly, where ir/iET is Viewed -as a national rather, than 
a local responsibility, the costs "rpay be pooled and paid 
fat collectively./ 

However, muah can.be learned from the mechanisms that 
Member countries/ have devised to achieve maximum value for 
money from their/ available INSET resources. Participants 
cited the following examples: establishing voluntary 
° liaison organisations', at local and national levels, wi-th 
• r;epresen ta tive^ from teachers, parents, higher education, 
education aufcnorities, business, industry, etc. to 
strengthen tne "horizontal" co-ordination of external 
support for /schools; establishing "leagues" of school and 
"networks" individual teachers or principals working 
on similar/ innovai^2ps ;* revievving the roles of certain 
agencies Jike .^^e in^p^rc-toria t e and the teacher training 
instituJtiAn^^o :es tablish whether they can make a more 
substant/aX contribution to It^SET; enicouraging schools 
to mount/ t/ieir own INSET programmes- by giving them an 
INSET bmWet ancl allowing them to,J'bank" staff replacement 
hours; / .;/treng t^ening the vertical "isn-ordination of INSET 
by estAjDl ishin<j local and national or^^isations ^^o co~ , 
ordin'r/jife initi^al, induction and in-service-^^educaliion and 
fcrainA/ng. / ^ ' ^^---^ 

I . ° \ 



G. GENERAL POLICY CONSI'DER ATIONS 



The central-- focus of the project has necessarily been 
upon the technical and operational aspects of INSET, but 
those involved have been constantly reminded of- the 
essentially . political context within which INSET has to 
operate by two factors: the steady deterioration in the 
.economic climate and the growing impact of a declining 
birth rate. They pro^vide the background against which 
cill discussions about INSET and the improvement of schools 
must take place: but, profoundly constraining as they 
undoubtedly are, they should not preven t ' serious consider-- 
ation being given to what can still be achieved. What- 
ever the immediate circumstances, INSET policy will con- o 
tinuo to be important at all system levels as a means of 
maintaining and improving schooling within Member 
coun tries . 

Both the Adult Learning and School-Focused enquiries 
have pointed to a common difficulty - that of ' achieving 
sustained and continuing change. The evidence from 
studies of innovations for individuals, groups and organ- 
isfitions like schools and local authorities is that they 
all require extremely careful planning, appropriate 
resources and a well-thought- tbrougH implementation 
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strategy over a lengthy period of time. Research cited 
in Section VIII, f or > exarnple , concludes that changes in 
, teachers* behaviour qan only be accomplished if all five 
stages of a lengthy and costly process are carried out, 
and that effective scihool change can only take placfe if* a 
number of condi t ion s , ; al 1? dif f icu 1 1 to achieve, exist. 
So, desirable as speedy and inexpensive changes undoubtedly 
are from a political, and economic viewpoint, they are not 
likely to be easily attained, and strategies for change 
"which assume otherwise are not likely to prove cost ef- 
fective in the long"run. The implications' of these find- 
ings are clearly worthy of further study,, n^t least to 
test out their validity in differino national contexts. 

The criti'cal impact of these diff'ering national con- 
t'exts should not b^ under-estimated. During the course" 
of the project, the following factors were identified as 
having an important bearing upon the way INSET v/as 
provided- and perceived in each country; the degree of 
central ised* curriculum control and how much discre tion "is 
allowed' t'"; teachers for curriculum cJeve lopmenj: ; whether.- 
or n^^^t teachers are government employees-or'civil servants 
and WRat this implies for their cortditionS of service; 
« the norm-al length of the teachi?ng day, week and year; - 
whether the career structure w^s high or flat and speci- 
fically v/heth^r or not middle management or leadership 
positions (e.g. heads of subject departments) exist; the 
amount of discretion granted to principal s ^over salaries' 
and promotion within a school (e.g. heads' use of a points 
system); . the amount of teache*^ participation which 
already takes- pi ace . in , fo*r example, the governance of 
teacher education. ^ 

In the context of this particular project and of the 
present report, participating countries might find it 
^ useful to consider the extent to which they now regard 
INSET as embracing the five Purposes distinguished , in 
Diagram 1 in Section 11. The following more specific 
policy questions can also bq generated from a consider- 
ation of these Purposes: 

- Who is seen as the main beneficiary of any 
particular INSET programme or activity - the 
teacher (Purposes 3, 4 and 5) or the school 

( Purposes 1 and 2 ) ? 

- Who ac tually does and should provide any 
particular type of INSET? For example, is 
INSET aimed mainly at' pr^^f essionai knowledge 
for understanding (Purpose 4) best located in 
ins ti tu tions of higher education? 

- WHose time actually is, and should be, spent 
on any ^particular type "of INSETS For 
example, should INSET aimed mainly at system 
development (Purposes 1 and 2) take pTace 
exclusively or primarily in - employer or 

^ school time*, and shou Id INSET aimed main ly 
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ab individual development (Purposes 3, 4 ... ' 
and- 5) take place primarily or exclu'sively • 
" in 'the teacher's own time? ' ' • 

Who actually does and should pay the attend- 
ance fees and expenses for different types; of 
INSET? For example, should the employer cover 
all fees and expenses for INSET aimed mainly 
^at sy^stem development (Purposes 1 "and 2) and 
should the teacher cover all fees and expen^.e^s 
aimed mainly ^t individual development 
(Purposes 3, 4 and 5)? 
- Do and should^ teachers engage in recurren t 
• erducation of a non-vocational kind 

(Purpose 5)? If so, in whose time and at 
' whose ekpense? 
^ -In answering these questions, whose viewpoint 
- is being adopted and would a ^change in this 
viewpoint lead 4q significantly different 
ansv/ers? If so, v/hat are the implications of 
these dif f erences? 

It must be acknov/ledged that the disfei^nction between 
^individual and system^ needs is .a simplistic one j but 
discussions about INSET are not helped by the existing 
multiplicity of definitions and purposes which (as we have 
already noted) apparently co-exist both within and between> 
countries. The notion of the primary or main purpose of 
.any particular INSET programme or activity ^is offered as 
& "'clarifying criterion which«could be helpful in dealing 
with intractable issues relating' to costs and conditions- 
of service for teachers. For there is little doubt 'that 
the nature and purpose of INSET 4-s itself central to l:he 

^.debate about the .nature of teaching 'as a profession or 
semi-profession, and about the contractual obligations of 
teachers and their employing authorities. , For instance, 
there is the basic question about^ how much teacher time 

- and how much school or employer time ( in the form of 
'. Izeacher^ release) is and should be given over to INSET. 
Associated with this are broader questions about what 
percentage of the teaching forh^ actually is, and^ should 
ideally be, engaged in -self-renewal activities, for 
instance on longer courses, at any one time. Is the 
British suggestion of 3 per ©ent genercflly accepta^ble? 
If so, why and on wha t cr i teria? Or is it arbitrary and. 
"culture-bound? .What answers are given to similar 
questionn in indus^try and in other professions? 

An underlying issue turnp upon the answer to the 
question as to whe ther "beach ing is and ought to be a 
profess ion or semi-prof ess ion . For example "J in the 
American context, Broudy (57) argues that although 
competency-based teacher education '^CBTE) methods aire 
quite inappropriate for professionals, they are appro- 
priate f or *^'para-prof essionals . Naturally, this is not a 
viev/ that goes unchallenged' but it does offer one way of 
analysing the vexed question of the content of INSET. 
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A related question concerjns the roles of pr©fessional 
associafcionr. In INSEr.J' The po'sition appears to vary con-, 
slderal^ly from c<^untry° to country; for example, in some 
countries, professional subject associations seem to be 
very active in INSET and so, too, do teachero unions ; in 
others, this appears to be less true. This is clearly an 
aspect of INSET provision which is v/orth further system- 
atic study, bearing as it does upon important professional 
issues about thq content, governance and finance of INSET. 
^In such a study, wider political considerations should be 
givea due attention. In certain Member countries, several 
professions, notably the medical profession., exercise con- 
trol over entry standards, training content and certifi- 
cation, and steps haye also been taken, for example in 
Scotland, to establish General Teaching Councils with 
similar powers.. This aspect, of INSET has been 'noticeably 
neglected in the project. 

V/e may reasonably conclude thut the ways in which 
Irl.jEr can meet the needs of the system, whether at school,, 
l:K:al '>r n^itional levels, are being very actively con- 
sidered in participating countries. Teachers, principals, 
advisers, administrators and researchers are, all agreed 
that nrho >l-f ocused INSET is better receives! and more 
effective than the traditional course-based model. Indeed 
In s^^me Member countries Xe.g. in Sweden and California) 
tNSET in being used consciously and deliberately as an 
instrument of social policy. Oiher evidence to support 
this comes from ,th^ Netherlands where INSEf. is being seen 
as a nnajor part of e proposed strategy for increasing the 
relative autonomy and problem-solving capacity of sec- 
ondary schools. 

^ This shift in emphasis raises several policy issues. 
In^considerii g plans, and priori fi-es , organisers need to 
be realistic in their publicly stated expectations and « 
gjals for INGET, not least because the wider community and 
its politicians are frequently unrealistic about such 
matler^. INSET is no panacea.' It cannot make much im- 
pact -^n those fundamental social, cultural, political and 
econom Lc cons train ts within which schools and teachers 
have to operate. Goals have to be formulated with 
caution. Moreover, desirable as it certainly is to meet 
the needs bvf schools and the wider needs of society, the 
n-*-^ Is of individual teachers must be kept very clearly ■ 
ir; nir^d. A balance has to be struck which ensures that 
the legitimate aspirations of individual teachers, for^ 
career development and^further personal education are 
met. Hence, appropriate funding for advanced studies 
at univerriity and for sabbatical periods must be main- 
tained and extended. 

-* 

Two further policy issues are highlighted by this 
shift in emphasis. The Dutch and Swedish experience 
raises the first very directly: to, what extent do 
Member countries consider it desirable and feasible to 



relate INSET policy and' programmes ho hh'e promotion of a 
particular concept of the school? The second is raised 
by the British concept, not in fact implemented, of the 
^**triple-I continuum'^ (initial, induction and in-service) 
of teacher education and trairning. Among others, ^ 
Belbenoit (3) advocates the adoption of this guiding ^ 
philosophical concept, but it is far from clear what it 
actually means in practice or how it could be achieved. 



a. 

H. PRIORITIES FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



Perhaps the first ahd most important conclusion to be 
drawn from the impressive surveys of practice and research 
contributed to the projects by Member countries is that far 
from .enough is generally known about effective in-service 
and effective school improvement. Contemporary economic 
pre<5sures should not be allov/jed to obscure this simple 
f act . ° 

In partiCul5.r, it is clear that the burgeoning 
interest and activity in INSET is, to a worrying extent, 
built upon an act of faith. Expenditure on research into 
INSET *has^ been minimal, so it is hardly surprising that 
we have so 'little systematic and reliable information 
abput costs, resource use, and effectiveness, both of 
particular approach'es and overall inve^tment.^ Undoubtedly 
the position has improved, but a great deal ©f research 
must be funded and carried out in individual countries if 
this situation i^ to bfe fully rectified. 

No doubt each country will formulate its own cat- 
egories and priorities. The categories used in Phase 2 
of this project have considerable practical utility, 
while the models in the Interim Report, Table 2 and 
Appendix 3, offer a comprehensive analytic conceptual 
tool; both could well form the starting point for a 
national ^discussion of research and development priorities 
• Hall (77) has produced an- excellent ratiofiale and agenda 
for such a programme in an- American context, while 
Yarger and Galluzzo's 1980 matrix (120) provides a valu- 
able method for identifying the characteristics of quality 
research J h -INSET. In an OECD context, the feasibility 
of furthe v sharing of international experience and re- 
search d-^se^rves close attention as a separate problem. 

Accordingly, in view of the participants^ in the 
present project, it would seem sensible to build upon 
the v/ork on INSET that has already been done by OECD CERI, 
developing it to meet the needs of Member countries \ ' 
during the 1980s. ^ Several major substantive demands, 
tasks, constraints and problems from which such needs 
will arise have already been ' iden tif ied in Section II. • 
To them one could add several more.: 




i) growing demands for teacher involvement in 
, N .school decision-making; 
ii) the problems of sustaining the job satis- 
faction and ^professional' development of 
; teachers in a period of contraction or no- 
growth and minimal promotion prospects ; 
iii> the proble'ms of sustaining school improve- . 
ment when' resources are being cut and the 
general climate is not supportive of in- 
novation ;' 

iv) the introduction at the school level of 

comput,er facilities as aids to the storing, ^ 
processing and utilisation of data for 
management purposes and of compu t ing 
courses and computer' appreciation through- 
out the curriculum; 
. . v) the introduction, or conjai'nu'afice of cur- 

riculum guidelines, to li^Tnsure ^b-hat all pupils 
= '^-experience some^ "common core" c^u^rricular 
• e X per i e n c e s | ^-^ ^ 

vi) increa^ing\comfhuni ty/pol i tical deman^ds for 

the in..t;podufc tion , continuance or stren^--l;^hen-- 
ing of Contracts which specify teachelrs ' " -^s^ 
conditions, of service in detail. - '\ 

In order to make a relevant contribution to the 
resolution of such problems, two principal thrusts for 
future work are sugges ted ' here , both deriving from the 
two-fold purpose of INSET ■ iden tif ied earlier: the career 
and professional development of individual teachers and 
the developments, of the school or the wider educational 
system but v/ith the parameters of both being e*xtended 
among the following lines. ' / . < , 



Contiauinq Professional Education (Co. P. Ed.) 

The earlier focus on the ways in which INSET meets 
the professional and career needs of individual teachers 
should be extended to^ embrace the initial and induction, 
as well as the in-service stages, thus rooting teacher 
education firmly in a recurrent or continuing educ^ition 
perspec t ive -c Although it is important t!"hat'^ process 
issues of the kind considered in this report continue to • 
be studied, probably this could best be done aloqgside 
>n.alyses of immediate "substantive*' educational probfems 
like^.those listed above. Thus, Co. P. Ed. process issues 
would "be^ studied in relation to topics like the managemer t 
of contraction and the transition .f rom school to work. * 

\ ' , ' * ■ 

, ithin thi^.. framework , certain key process topics 

warrant further st:ti4y, notably: 

i ) work comple ted"--or pro jec ted on the induction 
phase, e.g. in Au^t^ralia, the United Kingdom, 
' the United States, Nre-w Zealand, the 

Netherlands and Ireland:., 
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ii) problems related to the articulation of the 
content of the initial, induction and in- 
service phases of " Co .P .E.d . ; 
iii) successful methods in Co. P. Ed. especially 

those used for f ace-to--f ace , individualised 

• training; 

iv) the application of recent research on 
effective individual, adul t learning and 
effective organisational change; 
v) trfe implications of related experience and 

practice in the continuing education of other 

• professionals like social workers, doctors, 
eng ineers and Indus trigil managers ; 

vi) evaluation,, costing and financing of Co. P. Ed. 
with account being taken of relevant practice ^ 
in other fields of recurrent education. . 

Management and Administration to strengthen the Piroblem- 
Solving Capacities- of Schools 

The earlier focus on the ^ays^ in which INSET can 
meet tUe development needs of schools and the wider system 
should be extended to embrace the totality of strategies 
needed to strengthen the problem-solving capacities of 
schools.. This perspective draws particularly upon the 
schopl-f ocused studies undertaken in this project but 
also upon CERI's previous work on the creativity of the 
school (58) and upon subseguent research and experience 
in Member countries (54). 

All of the substantive education problems listed 
above have tv^o features in common; they raise issues and 
.have conseguences for the whole school and they cannot be 
dealt with by any one subject department or by an indi- 
vid'ua.r teacher. Alongside these systemic pressures and 
demands-there are continuing pressures that impact 
directly up6n. subject depar tmen tS' and these, too, reguire 
a response and a' react ion from schools. 

The essence of the problem-^solving perspective is 
that schools should be encouraged and enabled to adopt a 
pro-active, rather than a re-active approach to the 
maintenance and improvement of education standards.. The 
-p-ractical relevance of these ideas is evident in severa.1 
Member countries, including Sweden, Australia, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. A notable recent advocacy 
of these views occurred in the Netherlands where the 
"relatively autonomous" secondary school was seen a-s 
havinc) the following characteristics: 

"... the school is in- a position to make its own 
educational policy, which enables it to make a , 
conscious choice as ±o the sort of problem it 
"wants to deal with.- Potentially, the autonomouso 
school has a greater problem-solving capacity ^ . 
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than the other ^ two types. By this we understand 
bhe extent to which the school, within a given 
framework, is.cible to create conditions in which: 

- it can solve the pra^ttical problems which 
arise in the' pursuit of its aims; 

it can take initiatives ,. design improvements, 
test them out and, if necessary, introduce 
those which are considered likely to, further 
the aims pursued; . . 

- it can adapt the internal organisation of the 
school in such a way as to facilitate the above- 
mentioned process ; 

-it can evaluate reforms developed by other 
bodies., examine .their relevance, for its own 
situation, adapt them if necessary, or reject 
them because they are not relevant, to its policy; 

- it qan give educational answers to soc ial 
developments v/hich the school considers to be 
important." (116) ^ - " 



The diff.ering political and administrative contexts 
within Member "coun tries will, of course, significantly 
influence the extent to which these and similar ideas 
could be put into practice but even more limited versions 
of "autonomy" or "creativity" depend upon the existence of 
certain internal and external conditions. The focus of 
this suggested activity would be upon precisely what kind 
of internal school procedures and external conditions of 
support are needed if schools are to become, effective 
problem-solvers in the 1980s* 

More specifically, the central focus would be upon 
principals and senior staff in schools, for there is wide- 
spread agreement in most Member coun^tries; that the .manage- 
ment and administrative skills of these senior staff are 
of crucial importance. Once again, studies would be 
considerably strengthened by relating them as directly as 
possible to substantive problems of the kind described 
earlier. 



The follov/ing are examples of topics which could 
usefully be described and analysed within this framework. 

i ) appropria te and effective leadership and 
management strategies for school heads and 
senior s taf f ; 
ii) appropriate and effective in-service 

education and training to equip and support 
^ them in this approach; , 

iii )* appropria te and effeictive school decisioiS- 
ci- making 'procedures and in tern.al org an - 

isational procedures and arrangements foii* 
systematic problem-solving, and the 
management of change; 
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iv) appropriate and effechive\ staff appointments 
and procedures for curricylum development 
and implementation at the\sc'hool level; 
v) appropriate and effective \procedures for 
evaluating and costing the\ work of the 
school and for presenting an account to the' 
community ; \ 
vi) appropriate and effective external support, 
training and inspection arrangements; 
vii) appropriate and effective administrative 
and leg^l arrangemen ts ; ' * 
viii) appropriate and' effective- buc^getary and 
f inancihg procedures . v \ 
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X. A FRAMEWORK FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW POLICIES 



Finally, in the light of a synthesis made by the OECD 
Secretariat of discussions in the various Intergovernmental. 
Conference Working Groups and supporting documentation, 
the following precepts are offered as together providing 
a reasonable conceptual framework for use when policies 
for in-service education and training of teachers, and 
strategies for educational change are being discussed. 



i) Schools must be capable at all times of 
responding in various ways to the differ- 
entiated and varied needs of their pupils 



ii) Whatever the cfharac teristics of the new 
teaching and learning strategies being 
' implemented, the functions, attitudes and 
qualifications of school personnel vjzill 
continue to play a fundamental role. 

ii) Because of the above, and taking into ac- 
count the decreasing recrui tment of newly- 
trained teachers and the need to maintain, 
by all possible means, the internal dynamism 
of the , teaching profession , in-service 
education and training for the various 
categories of school personnel remains a 
high priority in the coming years. 

iv) There is increasing complexity in the 
problems that conf ron t each individual 
school, and which it must endeavour to. 
solve under conditions' of optimum freedom 
of action within its own surroundings. 
This implies that,, more than in former^ 
times, training act ivi ties should centre 
on the school and its problems and that 
such activities should take an increasingly 
col laborative form . I t also implies that 
rel'a ted support s true tures heed' to be set 
up by the responsible authorities, based 
where appropriate on a clear legal basis, 
so as to complement and stimulate on a 
continuous basis the functions of the 
school in this field, 
y ) In recent years , the dif f ictilties in 

offering attractive education and training 



and of society. 
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programmes, in what concesrns both objec- 
tives and methods and content, show that 
the personal and professional experience 
of the teachers, their motivations, their 
working environment - in short, their 
condition as workers - have not sufficiently 
been taken into consideration; and that 
those who are mos t direc tly concerned have 
not adequately participated in the decision- 
making process. There is general agreement 
that, as in other sectors of activity 
affected by new socio-economic conditions, 
the teachers must be able to benefit from 
a continuing training corresponding to 
their professional needs .within the context 
of Chang ing educational and social systems, 
vi ) As a consequence , one important developmen t . 
is. the in(preasing stress upon directing 
INSET at meeting the needs of the_ school, 
of groups and individuals v/ithin the school. 
The term "school-focused" has be^--tfsed to 
'd.e scribe this appro ach». ^_IJ>-^i'S''T^portan t , 
however , to recognj,3Js----tlTat the phi losophy 
of that straJiJ&^fY^mjst be interpreted as 
perme^^s-irfcjaif f eren t types of INSET; these 

^e^ typ^cS of INSET (i.e. the longer 
award-bearing courses, courses for promotion, 
etc.) should also continue according to the 
priorities elaborated between the various 
partners concerned, 
vii) It can be concluded that each member of the 
school personnel must be provided with an 
opportunity for consistent, integrated, 
personal and professional development 
throughou t his/her career ( where ini tial 
training v/ould only be a starting point), ^ 
enabling both his/her own training needs 
and those of the changing educational 
system to be met as closely as possible, 
viii) Any INSET activity must include an evalu- 
ation device, the modalitie*:, of which, 
according to the complexity of implemen- 
tation, would have to be discussed . among . 
the various partners. This evaluation 
migh t help decision-makers and prac ti tion-_^-i^^ - 
ers choose the most appropriate t r ai riirrrg'^ 
mechanisms ; and , in trainin^},--s^tTemes 
centred more on the IruiivirSual and the 
group, personal and'^'col lec tive self- 
evaluation will play an increasing rolc^ 
ix) The issue of costs and resources for 

training needs, moreover, must 'be con- 
sidered in this context. In a difficult /" 
economic situation, rising costs involved 
in teacher replacement raise the thorn^ 
problem of how training costs should' ^ 
me t . 

'» , ' 
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xT -The impact of the ecorjomic and demographic 
trends on all the above issues results in a 
grov/lQg politicisation of the debate con- 
cerning. the teaching profession and djo-^-p-arfti-- 
cular its training context. IJ;,^A^rclt^^d be , use- 
ful if all partners concerned could agree 
to discuss these key issues as explicitly as 
possible, in terms of both objectives and 
means, and to this end strive for a consistent 
amelioration of the necessary qualitative and 
quantitative data. 
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